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PREFACE 


Ir never would have occurred to me to publish this 
volume had not several of my honored colleagues 
urged me to do so. Even then I hesitated, and prob- 
ably would have given up altogether the idea of pub- 
lication, but for the action of the Faculty, which was 
taken in my absence, and was communicated to me in 
the following note: 

“UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
‘‘New York, February 5, 1902. 
“To the Rev. Dr. THomas S. Hastings. 
“Dear Dr. Hastines: 

“At a meeting of the Faculty of this Seminary, held 
this date, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

‘Resolved, That Dr. Hastings be earnestly re- 
quested to prepare for publication, if he can do so 
without too heavily taxing his time and strength, a 
volume of addresses, containing among others particu- 
larly those given before the students during his term 
of office as President of the Seminary.’ 

“T have the honor to transmit the action of the 
Faculty, and to subscribe myself, 

“Yours very truly, 
“(Signed ) Cuas. R. GILLETT, 
“Secretary of the Faculty.” 


viii PREFACE 


In my affectionate regard and respect for my col- 
leagues, with whom I have worked so long and so 
pleasantly, I could not disregard their request. 

Many of the addresses to which the Faculty refers 
were never written, and of these I have no memoranda 
sufficient to enable me to reproduce them. 

In this collection I have ventured to place at the 
beginning my Inaugural Address, which was published 
when delivered, but which had of necessity only a very 
small circulagon. It is included here as a fitting pre- 
lude of what follows. Some of these addresses were 
given at the opening of the Seminary year; and some 
of them at the “Monthly Devotional Services, under 
the Direction of the Faculty,” when it devolved upon 
me to lead, and some of them are farewell words to 
successive classes graduated during my Presidency. 

To the more formal addresses I have ventured to 
add some of the short talks at the morning chapel 
services. These were always extemporaneous; but, on 
my return from the chapel, I wrote out what I had 
said, in order that I might refer to the memoranda, 
and so avoid repetition. 

I have gathered what I could, and present the results 
in this volume, hoping only that they may prove of 
interest to some of my old friends, and to some of my 
former and present students. 


Tuomas 8. Hastrnas. 
Union Theological Seminary. 
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THE MINISTER AND HIS WORK 


Tue chair of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology is 
between learning and life—to reconcile and harmo- 
nize the two. The tendency of learning is to isolate, 
and to disqualify for practical sympathy with common 
life. In the curriculum, both of the college and of 
the seminary, there is always the danger that the 
scholastic will absorb the human, so that in propor- 
tion to the gain in knowledge will be the loss in wis- 
dom and in practical facility and force. Never was 
the demand so great as now for the highest order of 
learning in the Christian ministry, and therefore never 
was the danger so great as now that the manhood of 
the students will not be levelled with their learning. 
There may be as much of real avarice in the getting 
of knowledge as there ever was in the getting of money ; 
and the blight and curse will be the same in the one 
case as in the other. It is greed, not gold, which kills 
souls. It matters little what is the object of greed, 
whether it be wealth, honor, or knowledge, it is the 
selfishness in it which makes it corrosive and deadly. 
The more some men know, the less they are; they bend 
and stagger under the load they carry, and cannot 
move or walk with manly freedom and spirit. Of one 
of the non-jurists Lord Macaulay wrote: “He had 
perused innumerable volumes in various languages, 
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and had indeed acquired more learning than his 
slender faculties were able to bear. The small intel- 
lectual spark which he possessed was put out by the 
fuel.” Knowledge should equip and not burden. It 
depends on the motive with which it is sought, and on 
the use to which it is put, whether scholarship shall be 
to the student power or paralysis. There cannot be 
too much knowledge—the more the better; but there 
may be too little life. 

To level and assimilate the two, learning and life— 
that is the difficulty; yet that is the necessity. The 
heart and the brain are peers; and the throb of the 
one must keep time with that of the other, only—the 
throb of the heart must be warmer and stronger than 
that of the brain. 

To guide and stimulate the students in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, is the work of my honored col- 
leagues. To instruct in the art of bringing that knowl- 
edge to bear in its full force on human life, is the 
work to which I have been called. It is a great work, 
and difficult, and one in which the teacher must, first 
of all, lose himself, that he may find the individuality 
of each student, and aid in securing to each separately 
the development of his best possibilities. The stu- 
dents must be separated as well as classified, that the 
teacher may know and cultivate in each that which to 
him is natural. 

But what is it to be natural? The ready and com- 
mon answer is: “It is to be yourself.” But that 
necessitates another question, “What is it to be your- 
self?” This brings us directly to my theme: “Self 
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—Its Meanings, and its Relations to the Character 
and to the Work of the Christian Minister.” 

1. Self—What are its meanings? Let us go back 
to the question just now asked, “What is it to be your- 
self?” The word is ambiguous, and is often used 
without intelligent discrimination. There are two 
selves—the one hereditary and initial, the other ideal 
and ultimate. “Be yourself’—that must refer to the 
ideal self; otherwise it enjoins inertia and forbids 
progress. When Bourdaloue was probing the con- 
science of Louis XIV, applying to him the words of 
St. Paul, and intending to paraphrase them, “For the 
good that I would, I do not; but the evil which I would 
not, that I do”—“T find two men in me”—the King 
interrupted the great preacher with the memorable 
exclamation, “Ah! these two men—I know them well.” 
Bourdaloue answered: “It is already something to 
know them, Sire; but it is not enough—one of the two 
must perish.” Now between these two selves—the one 
primary, the other ultimate—are all the aspiration and 
study, all the toil and battle of true and noble living. 
We start from and with the one self, and move toward 
the other—from, because escape from self is the only 
salvation; with, because in the primary self is, in part 
at least, the capital upon which the business of life is 
conducted; in it are the materials and implements and 
weapons for the work and the warfare. There is often 
confusion of mind in thinking and speaking of self, 
because this distinction is not made. To be natural— 
that may mean either to be your primary or your ulti- 
mate self. If the former, then it implies that original 
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depravity shall have full sway: all the black drops in 
the blood. shall be dominant; it means that the original 
self, with its inherited and acquired tendencies, shall 
refuse culture, reject discipline, and defy rules. It is 
assumed that art and nature are antagonists, but really 
they are coadjutors. Art confronts nature disordered 
and distracted by the deep inworking of sin. In 
nature, thus deranged, art seeks to find the key-note 
whereto the lost harmonies may be readjusted. Dis- 
cipline and rules aim at the natural, not at the artificial. 
But is the natural the real? or is it the ideal? Our 
theology answers the question, and answers it per- 
emptorily: The natural is the ideal, the ultimate; it 
is not that which we have and are, but that which we 
pray and hope to have and to become. Individuality is 
sacred, but then it includes the possibilities, and not 
merely the actualities. No two natures are alike, and 
yet all have a common origin and a common end, Made 
in the image of God—-between that beginning and the 
end stands God made in the image of man, requiring 
of each believing soul, and promising to each, a fuller 
image of God, and a more complete likeness to God, as 
the only true consummation of redeemed life. There 
are two ways of looking at the Christ, one of which is 
full of discouragement, and the other full of lofty cheer 
and noblest hope. Castillo was long ranked as the finest 
of Spanish artists. In his later years, when he first 
saw a Murillo, he studied the marvellous canvas long 
and earnestly, and then exclaimed, “Castillo is no 
more!” That was the despair of egotism. When Cor- 
reggio first looked upon a Raphael, thrilled with a sense 
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of the high possibilities of his art, he exclaimed, “And 
I, too, am an artist!” So you may look at the Christ, 
the superlative Man, and be overwhelmed with despair ; 
or you may see in Him not only what you ought to be, 
but rather what you shall be, and with sublime hope and 
with deepest meaning you may exclaim, “And I, too, 
am aman! Not merely the imperative in the Christ, 
but also the promissive, our manhood needs to feel. 
And this points us forward, and calls us from the 
natural egotism of introspection to that outreaching of 
the soul, which finds hope and inspiration in the Great 
Object of our faith. 

I am already touching the boundaries of the second 
part of my subject. The needed discriminations have 
been made with reference to the meanings of self, so 
that the word will not be misunderstood in our farther 
use of it; and now we are to consider: 

2. The relations of self, thus understood, to the 
character of the Christian minister. 

Personal character is the basis of power, influence, 
and success in the ministry. Quintilian gives this as _, 
Cato’s significant definition: “An orator is a good | 
man, skilled in speaking.’ Goodness is the vital 
thing; it is the necessary foundation of sacred elo-— 
quence. Spiritual power ultimates in character. What 
you are, limits what you say. An old medieval 
proverb puts this tersely: “If a man’s life is light- 
ning, his words will be thunders.” * Piety varies in 
quality quite as much as in degree. It may be hard, 
cold, formal, and dark, or it may be bright, warm, 


*« Oujus vita fulgor, verba tonitrua.” 
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fresh, full of hope and joy, and so of all elements that 
are most persuasive and magnetic. If a man walk in 
the shadow of himself, it is because he walks with his 
back to the sun. If the life is mainly a communion 
with self, then it must be meagre and dark, for the 
true light is not in self, but in Christ. The vision of 
the soul must not turn in upon itself to study the size 
and quality of its own “spiritual retina”; vision is not 
for introspection. Carlyle says, “Gaze steadily into 
your candle-light, and the sun himself will be invisi- 
ble.” All the glory of power, of inspiration, of prom- 
ise is, not in self, but in the Christ. The primal self 
is that one burden which no man can carry; it must 
be utterly surrendered, or the soul be crushed with 
the awful load. But if self be surrendered for the 
Christ to carry, then the unburdened spirit will have 
liberty and elasticity, peace and power in the Lord. 
The piety of the ministry needs this elimination of 
self, and this full substitution of the Christ, in order 
to be of that fine and high quality which will be elo- 
quent and persuasive beyond any mere words which 
human lips can utter. We need manly piety in the 
ministry, free from the cringing and the cant which 
come mainly of the intrusiveness of self; not such 
piety, to borrow another’s phrase, as is “always send- 
ing one to his mirror, that he may examine his moral 
toilet.” We need such manhood—brave, broad, rich, 
strong, and tender—as can be had only by high fellow- 
ship with the one perfect manhoood. In the true min- 
ister self is out of sight, and God and man fill the hori- 
zon; God and man—God as motive, man as object. 
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We are told of Phidias that “he carved like one who 
had seen Zeus!” And we know that the one secret of 
the sublimity of Moses’s manhood is, that “He endured 
as seeing Him Who is invisible.” It is noticeable that 
in all relations where the divine and the human come 
together, the tendency of the former times was, so to 
bring the divine to the front as almost to hide the 
human; while the reaction of our times shows a ten- 
dency so to bring the human to the front as to hide 
the divine. This is seen not only in the treatment the 
Bible and the Christ have received, but also in the way 
in which the Christian ministry has been regarded. A 
just balance between the divine and the human is that 
which is needed. The human writers may be recog- 
nized in the Holy Scriptures without making them less 
holy—without imperilling their supreme authority as 
the infallible Word of God. The full and beautiful hu- 
manity in Jesus Christ may be owned and felt without 
lessening our deep sense of His true Godhood. So in 
the ministry, we may and should maintain its divine 
authority; and yet the minister should be most hu- 
man in his attitude toward his fellow-men. This fine 
tribute, which Lowell paid to his friend Agassiz, one 
could wish might be fairly earned by every minister : 


He was so human! whether strong or weak, 
Far from his kind he neither sank nor soared, 
But sate an equal guest at every board ; 

No beggar ever felt him condescend ; 

No prince presume ; for still himself he bare 
At manhood’s simple level, and where’er 
He met a stranger, there he left a friend. 
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The human and the divine should so interblend in 
the ministerial character as to make it in the highest 
sense Christly. We must understand that self-culture 
means not only self-discipline, but also and equally self- 
denial; not only self-development, but also and equally 
self-conquest. Pagan and classic wisdom culminated 
in the familiar Delphic motto, v6. ceavrov, but 
Christian wisdom started and continues and conquers 
with this motto, ['vé@. Xpiorov. The difference be 
tween the two is radical and vital, and has to do with 
the very foundations of Christian character, determin- 
ing alike its quality and its degree. Against this saying 
of Juvenal, “EH coelo descendit, Tv: ceavrov,” Cole- 
ridge recorded his protest in these striking lines: 


Tv@6 oeavrév—and is this the prime 

And heaven-sprung adage of the olden time? 

Say, canst thou make thyself? Learn first that trade, 
Haply thou may’st know what thyself hast made. 
What hast thou, man, that thou dar’st call thine own? 
What is there in thee, man, that can be known? 

Dark fluxion, all unfixable by thought, 

A phantom dim of past and future wrought, 

Vain sister of the worm, life, death, soul, clod, 
Ignore thyself and strive to know thy God. 


If here it be objected that true humility, that radical 
virtue, can be cultivated only by self-knowledge, the 
answer is easy. Humility comes not by introspection 
but by that aspiration in which seif is lost to sight and 
“God is all and in all.” In Christian biography those 
are the best and humblest souls that have most looked 
up, and been most absorbed in God. The knowledge 
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of self is the knowledge of the sinful and the fragmen- 
tary; the knowledge of God is the knowledge of the 
perfect and the ultimate. Model, motive, inspiration, 
and power are all in God, and not in self. Character 
must root itself in the infinite; its growth cannot 
be self-fed or self-sustained. Self-lifting is out of 
the question as much spiritually as it is physically; we 
must lay hold on that which is outside and above us, 
if we would rise higher. Goethe says, “Die and be- 
come; for so long as this is not accomplished, thou art 
but a troubled guest upon an earth of gloom.” St. Paul 
puts the matter in the most forcible way: ‘“Neverthe- 
less I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” Ego- 
tism,, self-seeking, self-consciousness, and all subtle 
shades of selfism are fatal to ministerial power. Above 
all men, the Christian minister needs that high and 
fine quality of character which comes only to the brain 
and heart which are freed of self and filled and fasci- 
nated with Christ. 

3. What has been said of the character of the 
Christian mimster, leads us on to speak of the rela- 
tions of my theme to the ministerial work. 

The Christian minister—there are these elements in 
his composition: the man, the student, the preacher, 
the pastor. I have spoken of the man in treating of 
the character of the minister; but there is one pre- 
liminary thing that belongs here. Enthusiasm—not 
merely emotional and fitful, but deep, principled 
enthusiasm—is necessary to all good and great work; 
and no one needs it more than the minister, as stu- 
dent, preacher, and pastor. One must hide himself 
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in Christ to find and feel the true enthusiasm for 
humanity; you cannot find it by inlook, nor by out- 
look, but only by uplook. It comes not by the pathos 
of the appeal of man’s deep want and woe; it comes not 
by the cold process of logic, or by the slow, calm method 
of thought; no, no, this high enthusiasm comes only 
as you stand by the cross of Jesus Christ; for of all 
summits Calvary is the highest; it is the most com- 
manding and the most inspiring view-point this side 
of heaven. There you see the two infinities, divine love 
and human need. There God is realized, and there man 
is realized; God in His holiness, His condescension and 
compassion—man in his awful guilt and peril. No 
humanitarian sentimentalism is thus induced, but a 
settled principled enthusiasm. And such enthusiasm 
will never burn out; but it will consume all selfish am- 
bitions, and give perpetual light and warmth and 
power. The soul thus kindled cannot hide behind ram- 
parts nor cower in trenches; it will go forth free, brave, 
and glad, and find that in Christian living the true 
defence is aggression. It has been remarked concern- 
ing the life of Jesus that “He was never guarding Him- 
self, but alway invading the lives of others with His 
holiness. The force with which His character and love 
flowed out upon the world kept back more strongly 
than any granite wall of prudent caution could have 
done, the world from pressing in on Him. His life was 
like an open stream that keeps the sea from flowing into 
it by the eager force with which it flows down into the 
sea.” * That covers a great deal. Thus the personality 


* Sermons, Phillips Brooks, p, 182, 
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of the minister can be a power only as it is not projected, 
but sunk and hidden by the earnestness with which he 
sees God and man. 

But the minister is not only a man, he is also a stu- 
dent; he must be this, or he is nothing. The minister 
who is indolent, unstudious, and unscholarly, dishonors 
God, discredits the ministry, and destroys himself. But 
with what purpose and spirit should the minister 
study? ‘The knowledge we need is not all in books, in 
men, or in things; but it is primarily in Christ Jesus, 
the incarnate Truth. St. Paul had behind him all the 
treasures of classic literature; behind him were the 
academy and the porch; behind him were Socrates and 
Plato and Aristotle; while he himself was rich in the 
spoils of the splendid schools of Tarsus; and yet, hear 
him: “I count all things but loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus, my Lord.” More to 
me, in depth of significance, than all his noble scholar- 
ship, is the fact that when Hermann Witsius entered 
upon his professorship in Leyden in 1698, the theme of 
his inaugural was “De Theologo Modesto.” The 
preacher must be a student, not to satisfy a scholarly 
appetite, not to gain for the sake of gain, not to secure 
for himself respect and admiration, not to serve the 
Church, the school, the system, but to honor God in the 
salvation and service of men. The Bible must have 
the first place among the preacher’s books. It must be 
not only harvested and gleaned on its surface, but 
mined in its depths. The student must be saturated 
with its spirit, equipped with its tools, and armed with 
its weapons. He must find in God’s Word the word 
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for the people, that he may come before them, and go 
among them so rich in divine treasures that he may be 
always giving to the hungry immortality around him 
which is ever crying out for the bread of heaven. In 
many ways and most absolutely, does the level of the 
study determine the level of the pulpit. As water will 
not rise higher than its source, so is it with the spiritual 
power of the preacher; its source, under God, is in his 
study; and that must be not a library only, but also a 
sanctuary, with its pulpit, its altar, and its Shekinah 
always invisible, but always real and dominant. In the 
minister, both as a man and as a student, there must 
be transparent simplicity and purity, unmixed with 
earthliness and selfism, so that the light which is from 
above, may penetrate the depths of his soul, to be re- 
flected to the minds and hearts of men. Mr. Ruskin,* 
by an elaborate and convincing argument, shows that 
on clear water near the eye there are and can be no 
shadows—no shadows of cloud, mountain, or forest, but 
only reflections. Upon turbid and muddy waters, like 
those of the Rhine, because there is so much earthy 
matter in them, there are indeed shadows; but never 
upon waters that are clear. How true that is of men! 
There are no shadows on childlike and transparent 
souls, they only reflect the glories of heaven; but turbid 
souls, full of self and earthliness—they, like muddy 
waters, are always darkly shadowed. 

Now let us follow the student to the pulpit and think 
of him as a preacher. Even before he begins to speak, 
unconscious influence exhales from his look, his atti- 


* Arrows of the Chase, p. 191 seg. 
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tude, his whole manner. At once he conciliates and 
attracts, or provokes and antagonizes. If he show in 
his look a modest respect for his hearers, and a becom- 
ing sense of the solemnity and responsibility of his 
position, the hearts of the people will open toward him; 
but any sign of self-confidence or of self-consciousness 
will break the spell. The people will hear all and bear 
anything when they see that the preacher has not come 
before them to dogmatize or to display himself, but is 
intent only on their good. I have tried to show that 
the personal character of the preacher should have 
this two-foldness—God so realized, and man so realized, 
that self is lost in their absorbing claims and interests. 
I need not farther urge that the preacher should come 
to the pulpit with a sermon carefully and studiously pre- 
pared, the best fruit of his prayers and studies. I shall 
presume that enough has been said with reference to 
the matter of discourse to admit of my speaking only 
of the manner. It is due to Christ, in whose name we 
preach; it is due to the truth; it is due to the people 
that the Word should lose nothing, but gain as much 
as possible by the manner of its presentation. It is 
said of the times of the Renaissance that “Falsehood 
in a Ciceronian dialect had no opposers, truth in patovs 
no listeners.” * It is saddening to the last degree to 
see so many in the ministry who, though excellent and 
scholarly men, fail utterly to command the attention 
of the people, simply because, though they know what 
to say, they do not know how to say it; they have ab- 
solutely no culture of voice or manner. The common 


* Stones of Venice, iii, 61. 
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neglect of such culture is marvellous and unaccount- 
able. Now and then, but very rarely, one hears preach- 
ing which is nothing but rhetoric and elocution. It is 
needless to say that such preaching is beneath contempt. 
Nothing but rhetoric and elocution! It reminds me of 
this withering sarcasm with which Thackeray disposes 
of George IV: “I try and take him to pieces, and find 
silk stockings, padding, stays, a coat with frogs, and a 
fur collar, a star and blue ribbon, a pocket-handker- 
chief prodigiously scented, one of Truefitt’s nutty 
brown wigs reeking with oil, a set of teeth, a huge, black 
stock, underwaistcoats, more underwaistcoats, and then 
—nothing.” * 

But on that point I need say no more in this pres- 
ence and in this scholarly atmosphere. 

In general, as it has been well and often declared, 
the preacher’s manner should always be such that the 
hearers will not think of it or of him, but only of the 
truth. Yet in order to attain this, which is certainly the 
perfection of manner, there must be the most careful 
and judicious culture. Mr. Emerson says: “The poet 
Saadi tells us that a person with a disagreeable voice 
was reading the Koran aloud, when a holy man, pass- 
ing by, asked what was his monthly stipend. He 
answered, ‘Nothing at all.” ‘But, then, why do you 
take so much trouble? He replied, ‘I read for the sake 
of God.’ The other rejoined, ‘For God’s sake do not 
read, for if you read the Koran in this manner you will 
destroy the splendors of Islamism!” + How much 


* The Four Georges, p. 90. 
¢ Letters and Social Aims, p, 108. 
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have the Bible and the hymn-book and Christian truth 
suffered from men who neither know how to read or 
speak! But when, in the same connection, Mr. Emer- 
son says: “In the Church I call him only a good 
reader who can read sense and poetry into any hymn in 
the hymn-book,” we may well question the fairness of 
such a test under the existing condition of our hym- 
nology. How much there is in the voice that betrays, 
like the countenance, the character, and the degree of 
refinement and culture! Socrates said to a youth dis- 
tinguished for personal beauty, “Speak, that I may 
see thee!’ There are voices that grate and grind and 
rasp the sensibilities; and there are those that court and 
caress the ear, and are sweet as Apollo’s lute. ‘There 
may be smiles or tears in a voice. One need not go far 
to detect what Hawthorne calls “The chronic croak, 
the voice dyed black.” * Fine speaking is the broadest 
and finest of the fine arts; it is architecture, music, 
statuary, and painting, all in one. It is architecture, 
for it has construction, form, proportion, symmetry, 
perspective; it is music that thrills and lifts souls like 
a noble symphony; it is statuary, for it has pose, atti- 
tude, gesture, which the cold marble might well envy; 
it is painting, for it pictures with every variety of 
color, and every delicacy of touch, what pencil and can- 
vas can never at their best portray. Surely this broad- 
est and finest of the fine arts deserves much of that 
patient study and laborious devotion which are so 
readily and generously conceded to all the other arts. 
I know well the common objection which has been so 


* House of the Seven Gables, p. 146. 
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decisive, and has wrought such wide-spread mischief 
in the past. We are told that all culture which has 
respect. to manner in the pulpit, will make only arti- 
ficial speakers; and the preacher above all things should 
be himself, and should be natural. The utter folly of 
that objection will at once be apparent, if you will here 
recall and apply the distinctions made in the early part 
of this address. “To be yourself,” in the sense of this 
objection, is to be certainly and entirely wrong, «e., 
as already indicated, it is to be just what your native 
depravity may make you; “to be yourself” in the true 
and higher sense, as I tried to show, is to work and to 
struggle from your primal self toward your ideal self. 
So also to “be natural” you must reach a high and dis- 
tant goal. It is very true that, at the first, rules pro- 
duce constraint and artificiality, but with labor and 
patience they settle into principles and form habits, 
and so are merged into what seem like intuitions. 
Rules are rounds of the ladder by which one climbs; 
when he has reached the height, he leaves the ladder, 
but keeps the elevation. Rules are masters until by 
obedience of them they are converted into servants. 
And that transformation is accomplished only when 
you have so wrought them into your own nature that 
you conform to them unconsciously. And then, and so, 
you are at length yourself and have become at. last 
natural. The old Latin saying is here abundantly true, 
“Summa ars artem superare.” * 

A minister is to be not only a preacher, but a pastor. 
In order to this he should never be a place-seeker. The 


* This is better than the kindred saying: “ Ars est celare artem.” 
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world is always full of open doors for honest and self- 
sacrificing workers; doors which Christ opens for such 
workers, and which no man can shut. There is a quaint 
old proverb that is pertinent and suggestive here, “A 
stone that is fit for the wall will not be left in the road- 
way.” The self-seeker may find a place, but he can- 
not fill or keep it. Let the place find you, and you will 
both fit and fill it. There is wisdom in this saying of 
Confucius, “I am not concerned that I have no place; 
I am concerned how I may fit myself for one. I am not 
concerned that I am not known; I seek to be worthy 
to be known.” The pastoral relation is one of the most 
delicate, beautiful, and delightful, as it is one of the 
most difficult, laborious, and responsible among all the 
relations of life. It is fruitful only of pain and bitter 
disappointment to the self-seeker; but to him who, in 
self-abnegation, seeks Christ and souls, it is fruitful 
of the purest joys and of the finest and highest rewards. 
How true in all these relations we have been consider- 
ing is the Master’s word, “He that findeth his life shall 
lose it, and he that loseth his life for My sake shall 
find it.” 

In conclusion I cannot resist the temptation to repeat 
the words of the gifted Robertson, in one of his last 
published sermons: “The minister of Christ is but a 
herald to prepare His coming; and then, and only then, 
has he done his work when he has endeavored to detach 
trust and admiration from himself and to fasten them 
upon Jesus Christ; and when he feels that he is be 
coming every day less and less necessary to those whom 
he has taught, because he has imparted to them all he 
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knows and led them to the everlasting fountain which 
shall never be exhausted. The very spirit of the 
Christian ministry consists in these words, ‘He must 
increase, but I must decrease’; I fulfil my course; it 
will soon be done; I point to Christ.” * 

Suffer me a few words of personal allusion. To 
be associated with such honored men as my colleagues, 
so widely known, revered, and loved; to occupy a chair 
which the rare and symmetrical, the gifted and grace- 
ful spirit of Dr. William Adams dignified and adorned, 
is a responsibility before which one might well shrink. 
If it did not seem to be the call of God that has sum- 
moned me hither, I would dare to be afraid, and to 
refuse the high task which is before me. God help me 
to seek not myself, but His glory in the good of those 
He may aid me to teach. 


* The Human Race, and other Sermons, p. 113. 
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LUTHER AS A PREACHER 


In studying Luther as a preacher, the first thing that 
strikes one is the humility with which he shrank from 
the work of the pulpit. He said to his superior who 
was urging him to preach: “No, no; it is no slight 
thing to speak before men in the place of God.” 
Yielding reluctantly at last, he said to Staupitz: “Ah! 
doctor, by doing this you deprive me of life. I shall 
not be able to hold out three months.” It was only the 
natural shrinking of a great soul from a great respon- 
sibility. The mighty men are the modest men. 

He began to preach in an old wooden chapel, 30 feet 
by 20. For a beginning it was large enough for a large 
man; it was too small for a small man. The new 
preacher “could not be hid.” The full man had a full 
church. After this hesitant beginning, almost every 
day for weeks together Luther was in the pulpit. Dur- 
ing Lent he often preached twice, and sometimes thrice 
a day, besides keeping up his daily academical lectures. 
He condemned a certain minister as luxurious and lazy, 
because on a salary of about $200 a year he preached 
only twice a week. 

Luther’s physical qualifications for preaching were 
exceptional. He had an iron constitution; strength, 
force and grace. He had a clear, ringing, flexible 
voice, which could be stirring as a bugle, or soothing as 
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a lute. He had such eyes as magnetize and master 
men. He could look through his eyes and with them; 
they were deep beyond fathoming; they were quick, 
sharp, piercing; they could flame with passionate 
fierceness, flash with lofty inspiration, or flow with 
tenderest tears. 

Luther’s métellectual qualifications for preaching 
were remarkable for their symmetry and comprehen- 
siveness. It would not be difficult to name one and 
another preacher who excelled him in one and another 
respect; but it would be impossible to name one who in 
all respects was his equal. Comparing him with other 
preachers, Melanchthon bears this testimony: “One is 
an interpreter, one a logician, another an orator, affluent 
and beautiful in speech, but Luther is all in all.” If 
you distrust Melanchthon’s enthusiasm for his friend, 
hear the later and calmer verdict of Mr. Froude, who 
says of Luther: “In mother wit, in elasticity, in force 
and imaginative power, he was as able a man as ever 
lived.” Like all great preachers Luther was mighty 
in the Scriptures. He found in the Bible his food and 
his drink; his life and his light; his tools and his 
weapons. He was always a student, but always with 
his eye upon duty as well as upon truth, upon man as 
well as upon God. 

Of Luther’s spiritual qualifications for preaching it 
would be difficult to say enough. He was greatly af- 
fected by the spirituality and fervor of the sermons 
of Tauler. His religious experiences were extraordi- 
nary in depth and in vividness. He lived under the 
spell of the infinities and the eternities; he heard the 
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inaudible; he saw the invisible; he handled the in- 
tangible; and according to the old proverb, “he turned 
men’s ears into eyes.” When charged with harshness 
and severity he said: “I can easily cut a willow or a 
hazel wand with my trencher-knife, but for a hard oak 
a man must use the axe.” He was master of different 
methods; he knew how to fence and how to strike hard 
blows; he could wield either a Damascus blade, or a 
battle-axe. Heine says: “He was not only the tongue, 
but the sword of his time. Sometimes he was wild as 
the storm that uproots the oak, and then again he was 
gentle as the zephyr that dallies with the violet.” He 
knew his times. He did not preach classical sermons, 
mediveval sermons, or nineteenth-century sermons; but 
such as were precisely suited to his own day. With 
keen, longing eyes he looked into the present, and aimed 
his sermons, not at graves, nor at clouds, but at living 
men. Behind and in every sermon was the man, full 
of faith, full of power, full of tenderness and sym- 
pathy; and his great true heart pulsed in every word 
he uttered. He knew well how to choose his language. 
He could utter words that would toll on and on, and 
thrill the world with their music like a new evangel. 
He could speak words that went like bullets swift and 
straight to their mark; or such as burst like shells amid 
his foes. Hot, hissing words he had for those who 
merited his scorn; or gentle, drawing, soothing words 
for those who needed persuading or comforting. 

In this great preacher, as in all who fill the pulpit 
and lift the people, self was subordinated and Christ , 
was supreme. He said: “My true disciples do not be- 
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lieve in Luther but in Jesus Christ.” At the gates of 
Wittenberg, starting on foot on his perilous journey 
to Augsburg, when the crowd of his friends (assembled 
to bid him farewell) shouted: “Luther forever,” he 
replied: “Christ forever!” Again he said: “Those 
are my best friends who think the worst of me. I can- 
not allow myself to be praised either by you or by any 
man, for all praise of man is vain, and only that which 
comes from God is true.” In his preaching he was to 
the last degree simple. He said: “I want the common 
people and children and servants to understand me.” 
And again he said: “Cursed are all preachers that in 
church aim at high or hard things.” He was as dili- 
gent as he was versatile. The prodigious task of trans- 
lating the Scriptures he accomplished mainly by econo- 
mizing fragments of time. To a friend, who wondered 
how he had achieved so great a work, his explanation 
was this paraphrase of Apelles’s familiar motto: 
“Nulla dies sine versu!’’ He knew that religion must 
sing as well as work its way among men, and so he gave 
to the nation that had been for centuries silent and 
songless in its worship hymns and tunes which were 
seized with avidity, and which are still full of life and 
power. 

It need hardly be said that Luther was a bold, brave 
preacher. He was afraid of neither man nor devil. 
When the gallant Ulrich von Hiitten offered military 
aid for his protection, Luther replied: “By the Word 
the world has been conquered; by the Word the Church 
has been saved; by the Word, too, she will be restored. 
I do not despise your offers; but I will not lean upon 
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anyone but Christ.” Pope, cardinal, and emperor were 
to him only men. He would smite hypocrisy squarely 
in the face, whether crowned or uncrowned. Well 
might Carlyle say of him: “His was the bravest heart 
then living.” 

I conclude with Luther’s favorite homiletical rule: 
“Open the mouth boldly; open the mouth widely; have 
done quickly.” 
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HOW DOES GOD CALL HIS MINISTERS? 


In trying to answer this question one must at once 
confess his inability to make the answer complete. 
God’s ways are not limited; His resources are infinite. 
We cannot determine or describe all His methods. 
They are too deep, too subtle, too manifold for our ap- 
prehension. “There are diversities of operations, but 
it is the same God who worketh all in all.” There is 
no sameness among the men to be called. No two 
natures are alike. Each must be treated by itself in 
ways adapted to its individuality. There is an endless 
variety in environment, in atmosphere, and in all the 
outward conditions of individual life. Hence it must 
be true in some important sense that no two men are 
called to the ministry in precisely the same way. Some 
are called in childhood, some in manhood. With some 
the call seems to be coincident with conversion—an im- 
mediate fruit of the Spirit’s work in regeneration. 
With others the conviction of duty is wrought out 
through slow processes of thinking and reasoning, in 
which there are nice balancings of claims and appeals, 
and therefore the approach toward the conclusion is 
only gradual. 

Sometimes a man is slowly wrapped, one strand at 
a time, in a web of complicated influences which hold 
him when he would turn to some other ealling, and in 
all these the Holy Spirit is supreme. Conceding thus 
our inability to comprehend all the Spirit’s means and 
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methods, we may yet pursue our inquiry: How does 
God call His ministers ? 

The divine call comes by the direct action of the Holy 
Spirit in and upon the human spirit. Of course no 
man is so wrought upon that he is compelled to enter 
the ministry. That would be contrary alike and 
equally to the divine nature and to the human. Sov- 
ereignty and liberty harmonize, and neither can or will 
transgress the laws of the other. But in some cases the 
pressure of the Spirit’s influence upon the heart steadily 
increases until it is decisive. This pressure is mys- 
terious, but not miraculous. It may seem like the mere 
natural accumulation of reasons urging one from doubt 
to decision. But it is more than that; it is the power 
of God’s Spirit working according to the laws of the 
human spirit to accomplish His holy will. And yet 
through all the several stages in the progress from the 
first suggestion to the final conviction of duty, the mind 
works freely and the heart is really under no con- 
straint. This internal working of the Holy Spirit is 
a blessed truth which is full of comfort to those who 
have the quickened spiritual sense to realize it. I trust 
we are all of us among those who, as Longfellow sings,* 

Believe that in all ages 
Eyery human heart is human, 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not ; 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 


Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened. 


* Hiawatha, 
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But we must go further than our honored poet went 
and recognize in all these “longings, yearnings, striv- 
ings,” something more than human instinct; we must 
see in them the working of the Divine Spirit. If we 
believe in this inworking as a personal matter, as we 
should believe in it, then we shall look for it and look 
and pray for it, and so we shall have it. In the fasci- 
nating life of F. D. Maurice this utterance of his ear- 
nest soul touched me deeply: “I ask for a demonstration 
of the Spirit with power to my spirit. I believe it as 
real a demonstration as any which comes to my in- 
tellect from the propositions in Euclid. In both cases 
truth unveils itself to an organ which has been formed 
to entertain it.” * That is a strong spiritual yearning, 
but 2 2s as rational as spiritual. For God has certainly 
formed us for high converse with Himself. Surely He 
has not fashioned us after His own image only to leave 
us isolated in spiritual orphanage, with no paternal 
voices breaking the solemn silence between the finite 
and the infinite, the creature and the Creator. He 
made us like Himself and then made Himself lke us 
(save our sin) that there might be communion between 
Father and child. And if we do not hear His voice 
speaking within us, it must be because we are dull of 
hearing, and not because He is slow in speaking, for 
prayer is not a one-sided exercise; it is dual; it 1s con- 
versational. The soul talks to God, and God talks to the 
soul. It is not a monologue; it is a divine-human dia- 
logue. You may charge me with superstition if you will. 
T had infinitely rather be chargeable with excess of faith 


* Life of F, D. Maurice, ii, 511. 
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than with lack of faith. You surely will not suspect 
such a man as James Martineau of superstition; but 
he, pleading strongly for this converse of the Divine 
Spirit with the human, says: “The wonder surely 
would be, if it were otherwise. How should related 
spirits, joined by a common creative aim, intent on 
whatever things are pure and good, live in presence of 
each other, the one the Bestower, the other the recipient 
of a sacred trust, and exchange no thought and give no 
sign of the love which subsists between them? Out- 
wardly, there may be ‘no speech nor language’; but 
when religious experience affirms that in the silent col- 
loquies of the heart, at zs not all soliloquy, but that 
diwwime words also flow m and break the loneliness, who 
will say that such belief is unnatural or even mysti- 
cal?’ * That is beautifully said. No, no, “Z¢ ts not all 
soliloquy” within the temple of the human soul; the 
silence and the loneliness of thought are invaded by the 
voice of the Spirit of God, speaking as plainly at times 
as spake that voice in the temple of old, when God 
called Samuel in the darkness and the silence of the 
night. Like Samuel, one may at first mistake it for a 
human voice; but, like Samuel, the childlike spirit will 
come to know its Father’s voice, and will answer, 
“Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” 

The Divine Spirit calls directly to the human spirit, 
and his call should be imperative. Not by startling 
flash, as on the Damascus road, not by audible voice, or 
by signs and wonders as in the olden time, but by the 
“still small voice,” heard in the calm of honest, earnest 


*A Study of Religion, ii, 48. 
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thought, the Spirit of God does call the spirit of man to 
service and to sacrifice. Not always is the call articu- 
late in a single imperative. Sometimes the Spirit 
simply suggests; awakens inquiry; stimulates thought; 
answers objections; silences excuses. The call may be 
sudden, sharp, startling, decisive; or it may be so quiet 
and gentle that it may seem questionable, and will in- 
volve the delicate and difficult balancing of reasons and 
of motives. As another puts it: “There are unresound- 
ing calls, thousands of them; calls that cannot be heard 
at all except as you listen closely; but which, reverently 
heeded, may grow at last to thunders of assurance.” * 
Years ago, up in the wilds of Vermont, a woman estab- 
lished public Sabbath services; she selected a young 
man to read printed sermons to the congregation. After 
a time that Christian woman said to that young man: 

“You must be a Methodist minister.” 

“But,” he said, “I am not a Christian.” 

“No matter,” answered the woman; “you are called to 
be a Christian and a preacher, both in one call, as Saul 
was.” That young man became Bishop Hedding. He 
was called to the ministry through the voice of an earnest 
Christian woman; but he was called by the Spirit of 
God. And this brings us to the point that the call of 
God to the ministry may not always be direct, or by 
the immediate voice of the Spirit to the soul. It may 
be providential. The one way opens and all other ways 
close, and so the man has seemingly no alternative; he 
must be a minister—that is sometimes the history. Yet 
we must all agree with Mr. Spurgeon that, because a 


* Yale Lectures: N. J. Burton, p. 34. ‘ 
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man has failed in every other calling, this is no sign that 
he should try the ministry! No; the man who has not 
the power and the capacity for success in other callings, 
is not wanted in the ministry. If he is a failure every- 
where else he will be a failure here. That is evident; 
but sometimes God in His providence shuts all doors 
but one against a man; leaves him no option but to enter 
by that one door, which opens into the blessed work of 
the ministry. Sometimes He finds a man who is timid 
and hesitant, because there are difficulties in the way; 
and one by one these difficulties are removed—strangely, 
singularly removed—until the man is without excuse; 
and then he yields and acknowledges that he has been 
called to the ministry. But, on the other hand, some- 
times God puts difficulties in the way of one whom 
He is calling to the ministry—puts them there ex- 
pressly to test his faith and earnestness, to develop his 
strength and courage. An easy way is never an upward 
way; one must struggle and pant in order to climb. 
Spiritual education cannot be easy. High manhood 
needs and covets victories. Opportunities for struggle 
and challenges to heroism are welcome appeals to manly 
men. They tell us that a river flowing through a level 
country of soft, alluvial soil, never makes a straight 
course; it is always crooked. It is so with men. Herod- 
otus says Cyrus would not permit the Persians to leave 
their rough and rugged country for a better soil, saying 
that soft and fertile soils make effeminate and unfertile 
men. That is always true. The feeble and the cow- 
ardly may shrink in ignominious surrender to difficul- 
ties which the brave will face and master, and so gain 
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the more in all that is manliest and noblest. In telling 
the sad story of the “Rear Column” in his expedition 
in “Darkest Africa,” the spirit of Stanley utters itself 
in these stirring words: 


The bigger the work, the greater the joy in doing it. That 
whole-hearted striving and wrestling with Difficulty; the laying 
hold with firm grip and level head and calm resolution of the 
monster, and tugging and toiling and wrestling at it, to-day, to- 
morrow and the next until it is done; it is the soldier’s creed of 
forward—ever forward ; it is the man’s faith that for this task he 
was born. (Vol. i, 509.) 


Such is always the tone of true manliness, of real 
heroism. I like these nervous lines of Browning: 


Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit, nor stand, but go! 

Be our joys three parts pain ! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! 


It would be a sad thing for the Church and the world 
if the way into the ministry were made so easy as to 
admit the lazy and the cowardly. In that verse which 
covers the childhood of Jesus, in which we read: “And 
Jesus mcreased (Revision, advanced) in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with God and man,” the verb is 
mpoéxorrev, He cut his way forward! “It is enough 
for the disciple that be as his Master.” We must cut 
our way forward and make our own path through diff- 
culties. One must have braver, higher views of life 
than to expect a paradise here below. One day Moham- 
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med reached a commanding summit overlooking an 
enchanting valley; he looked long and intently upon 
the fascinating scene, and then exclaimed: “Man can 
have but one paradise. If I enter and dwell in this 
below, I shall never enter and dwell in that above”; 
and so he turned away! 

This is the lesson which I would impress. God’s 
call to the ministry may not always be accompanied by 
providential interference to remove the difficulties and 
the obstacles which beset the way. If such hindrances 
be removed one may be thankful for the opened way; 
but if they remain they may not be regarded as an ex- 
cuse for resisting the inward call. 

I have said nothing of some of the more common in- 
strumentalities which God uses to enforce His call, such 
as parental influence, a mother’s prayers and counsels, 
the urgency of friends, for these are obvious at once. 

Somewhat should be said about the recognition of 
this divine call. The Church, as already intimated, 
is to pass Judgment in each case upon the question 
whether a man has really been divinely called to the 
ministry. I need say but little upon this point. There 
is really no one responsibility resting upon the Church 
more serious or more sacred than this. I beg you to 
remember my words when, in the future, it shall be- 
come your duty to pass judgment upon those who are 
candidates for the office of the ministry. In such judg- 
ment the Church should humbly recognize her depend- 
ence upon the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and should 
seek that guidance in earnest prayer. Examinations are 
necessary ; but they are by no means conclusive. Schol- 
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arship is needed, but there is a higher and a more ur- 
gent need, and that is, spiritual power. I believe with 
all my heart in elevating more and more the standard 
of education for the ministry; but I do not believe that 
mere text-book scholarship is the most important quali- 
fication for usefulness. We may put too much emphasis 
upon mere education. One day, that remarkable wom- 
an, the mother of the Wesleys, seeing that her son 
looked troubled and anxious, asked the cause. He re- 
plied with a contemptuous air, “Thomas Maxwell has 
turned preacher.” At once she reminded her son that 
she had always opposed lay preaching; but she said: 
“Take care what you do respecting that young man; he 
is as surely called of God as you are.” Shortly after 
Wesley heard Maxwell preach, and said: “It is the 
Lord, let Him do what seemeth Him good.” Certainly 
God does call some men whom the Church and her in- 
stitutions have not called. The Church cannot read the 
heart, and in the heart is the seat of the real prepara- 
tion for this work. The Church should make the 
standard of scholarship higher as the average level of 
intelligence becomes higher; but the standard of char- 
acter should likewise be raised. Character is far more 
rare and far more precious than talent. Herbert Spen- 
cer says: 

Ideas do not govern the world; the world is governed or over- 
thrown by feelings to which ideas serve only as guides. The 
social mechanism does not rest finally upon opinions, but almost 
wholly upon character. (‘‘ Classification of the Sciences.”) 

We need, as we go on, not only more learned, but 
also better men. Culture and character—Christ dom- 
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inant in both—that should be the watchword. The 
Church is not competent to choose for herself; she must 
look for God’s chosen ones. 

I turn to the question of the personal recognition of 
God’s call. How shall the individual know that he is 
truly called of God? Some things are very obvious as 
bearing upon this question. The man who is looking 
to the ministry as a mere profession certainly is not di- 
vinely called. Good Matthew Henry said: “The mis- 
try 1s the best calling, but the worst trade in the world.” 
If one is seeking the ministry from worldly motives; if 
he is taking up the cry of the olden time, “Put me, I 
pray thee, into one of the priest’s offices, that I may eat 
a piece of bread,” then he is not called of God. The 
work of the ministry is badly paid, in the low view of 
it, while in the higher view, it is the best paid of any 
work that is done on earth. I shall never forget with 
what a thrill of exultation I first read, as a mere boy, 
looking dreamily forward to the ministry, these words 
in the Book of Joshua (in the description of the division 
of the land among the tribes): “But unto the tribe of 
Levi Moses gave not any inheritance: the Lord was their 
inheritance, as he said unto them.” If a man is not 
content, ay, more than content with that view of the 
ministry, I very much doubt whether he is called of 
God. Some men are too self-confident and some are 
too modest. Have we a right to excuse ourselves from 
any duty on the ground of inability? I question it very 
much. Moses tried to excuse himself because “he was 
slow of speech and of a slow tongue” ; but the Lord said 
unto him, “Who hath made man’s mouth? or who mak- 
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eth the dumb, or deaf, or the seeing, or the blind? 
Have not I the Lord? Now, therefore, go, and I will 
be with thy mouth, and teach thee what thou shalt say.” 
(Exod. iv. 10-12.) So, too, Isaiah drew back in con- 
scious unworthiness and insufficiency; but you remem- 
ber that when one of the Seraphim had touched his 
lips with a live coal from off the altar, the prophet 
answered God’s call and said: “Here am I, send me.” 
(Isa. vi. 5-8.) In like manner Jeremiah cried out: 
“Ah! Lord God! behold, I cannot speak, for I am a 
child.” But the Lord said unto him: “Say not, I am a 
child; for thou shalt go to all that I shall send thee, 
and whatsoever I command thee thou shalt speak.” St. 
Paul put the matter in the true light when he felt him- 
self called to preach. He said: “Immediately I con- 
ferred not with flesh and blood.” With whom did he 
confer? Did you ever ask and answer that question ? 
He did not confer with the elders at Jerusalem. I 
think he conferred with the Lord. If he had conferred 
with himself, probably we should never have had his 
noble career to stimulate and cheer us. He was weak and 
had many infirmities, but he turned from these to confer 
with the Lord, and so he learned to say: “When I am 
weak then am I strong.” “I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.” Self-consciousness is 
not conclusive; it is deceiving; it is cowardly. We 
must be conscious not of self, but of the Lord; we must 
confer with Him, and then He will confer with us. 
With quickened spiritual sense we must learn to dis- 
tinguish His voice, speaking within our hearts and call- 
ing us to duty. It is a still small voice in which He 
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speaks. We must turn from the confused and confus- 
ing voices of earth; we must hush the voices of flesh 
and blood that we may hear what the Spirit would say 
unto us. If we would do this—would try to listen and 
learn, we would not be left to silence and doubt. If we 
are watchful and alert to know God’s will, we shall not 
be left in darkness. Our poet is right: * 

All round about our feet shall shine 

A light like that the wise men saw, 


If we our loving wills incline 
To that sweet Life which is the law. 


Is not the spirit of self-sacrifice one of the best tests 
of our spiritual loyalty? To the degree that a man is 
seeking self in any way, to that degree he is not in the 
service of the Lord. If we seek place, ease, reward, 
then we are seeking self and not Christ. In that inter- 
esting volume, “The Permanent Elements of Religion,” 
the author speaks of what he calls “the law of indirect- 
ness,” which is this: “A man cannot perfect himself in 
anything if he seek perfection directly; for if he does 
so, the shadow of himself intervenes and spoils his 
work. Sacrifice, when it is sought as sacrifice, has a 
self-consciousness which mars its simplicity and spoils 
its moral force.” And then the writer adds: “Sacrifice 
which knows itself as such, is not pure sacrifice. Some- 
thing more is needed, some impulse of enthusiasm, some 
inspiration of love, to lift it out of the level of self-re- 
gardfulness.” That is pertinent. We need in life the 
true spirit of self-sacrifice, but there is only one way in 
which we can get it; we must receive it from on high. 


* Heartsease and Rue, James Russell Lowell. 
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Humbly we must bow to God’s will, listen to His voice, 
and He will fill our hearts with His love; and that love 
is power—the only power that can fit us to do God’s 
work. We must confer with God and not with self; 
and He can and will enable and at the same time en- 
noble us for His service. If we thus live the life that 
is hid with Christ in God, we shall find it a blessed 
life, cost us what it may of sacrifice and suffering. It 
was the fancy of the Greeks that the clay of which man 
was made was moistened, not with water, but with 
tears! Be it so; but the blessed alchemy of grace turns 
sorrow into joy; and so the gentle but mighty hand 
of the Sufferer wipes all tears away, that He may per- 
mit us to enter into the joy of our Lord—His own 
peculiar joy. 


THE ADDRESS AT THE OPENING 
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WHAT IS THE GOSPEL? WHAT IS 
PREACHING? 


Wuar is it to preach the Gospel? What and how 
much does this familiar question mean? A profes- 
sional or technical answer is easy, but only superficial. 
A full and final answer no man has given, and no man 
can give. The difficulty inheres in both terms of the 
question: What is the Gospel and what is preaching ? 
It has been said that the highest Gospel is a good 
biography. On the basis of that saying we claim that 
the New Testament is the supreme Gospel. It is the 
inspired biography of the greatest and best life ever 
lived. This is the heart of the New Testament, the 
life of it, the power of it. The best answer, the high- 
est, and the simplest answer that we can give to the 
first part of our question is—the Gospel is Christ. A 
radical Unitarian said: “I spell my God with two o’s, 
and my devil without a d”; (good and evil). That will 
not do; there is no Gospel in it. The abstract good will 
not reach and lift men. It cannot save men. We must 
have the personal and the living; we must have the 
Word made flesh dwelling with us. Christ, not as a 
history, not as a doctrine, and not merely as an ex- 
ample; but Christ as the living and ever-present and 
all-loving Brother—the human Christ and the divine 
Christ: He is the Gospel. Now, is the first part of 
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our question answered? Yes, if we know Christ. But 
do we know Him? Alas, only imperfectly. We know 
many things about Him, many things that He said 
and did, but His great heart, His wonderful mind, His 
ineffably lovely spirit, His tender sympathy, His com- 
passionate love—do we know all these? Not yet. 
What He is, is a great deal more than what He said 
and did. He is “the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever.” Yes, but that is for us, not tc us. He is chang- 
ing, though changeless. He is becoming more to us 
with every new struggle, conquest, sorrow, suffering; 
more to us in every sin which humbles us, in every suc- 
cess which exalts us. He is not the same to us that He 
was when we first clutched His hand to save us from 
sinking in the waves of despair. Since then we have 
walked with Him and talked with Him and tested Him 
in a thousand ways, and our eyes have begun to open 
and our hearts to enlarge; but still there is an infinity; 
beyond and above us, yet with us. 

We may talk about the “excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus our Lord,” but if honest with ourselves 
and true to Him, we must confess that we do not know 
Him, except in a very rudimental way. Hence in all 
frankness we acknowledge that the answer to the first 
part of our question—What is the Gospel?—is not 
adequate, though the best that can be given. The 
Gospel is Christ; this may be explanation, but it cer- 
tainly is not definition. It is well to say to students 
for the ministry, You must preach Christ; but they do 
not know what or how much that means, and no man 
can tell them. They may preach a course of sermons 
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on the life of Christ, dry, detailed, and unprofitable, 
and think they are preaching Christ, when they are 
only preaching history, and history is not Gospel. Or 
they may preach upon the person and work of Christ, 
and think they are preaching Christ when they are 
only preaching theology, and theology is not Gospel. 
The people are needing something more than history 
and something more than theology; they need the 
human and divine Christ, the Gospel for common hu- 
man wants—Christ, the Brother and Companion for 
daily living. They need preaching which can come 
to them only from a man who has had a broad and 
deep experience of what Christ is and can be to the 
soul, from a man who has a personal knowledge of 
Christ. But how is this knowledge to be obtained? It 
cannot be imparted by any theological seminary or by 
any human teacher. Is it, then, merely, or even mainly, 
a question of time and of protracted experience? Not 
necessarily. Time can do nothing for us. Like space, 
it is only room for development or growth. Time is 
not an agent. It is not even a factor. But experience 
can do much for us; and you will say experience re- 
quires time. That certainly is the ordinary concep- 
tion, but is it true? No. Some men live more in a 
day than others do in years. Homer said: “The gods 
ever give to men their apportioned share of reason only 
on one day.” The deepest experience is not necessarily 
the longest. Years are not the measure of life as to its 
depth, height, breadth, and affluence. Says a great 
writer: “The moment is the mother of the ages.” 
Certainly we know illustrations and confirmations of 
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that saying in history and in biography. There are 
days in which life stagnates, and there are days in which 
life concentrates, in which its faculties are tense and 
its forces focalized. Or, as the poet says, there are 


Days 
In which the fibrous years have taken root 
So deeply that they quiver to their top 
Whene’er you stir the dust of such a day. 


Therefore we need not be disheartened because this 
vital knowledge, this knowledge of the Gospel or knowl- 
edge of Christ, can be gained only by experience. Three 
years of theological study may not give this knowledge 
so fully as will three hours on Carmel, on Hermon, on 
Pisgah, or on the Mount of Transfiguration. It is a 
question, not of time, not of extended trial and suffer- 
ing; it is solely a question of the openness of mind and 
heart toward the Light of the World. Like the sun, 
He will shine into and fill and flood everything that 
is open toward Him. We may have, we shall have, all 
the knowledge of Christ that we are willing to receive 
and are capable of receiving. New Testament exege- 
sis can do very much for you. You should prosecute 
its study with scholarly earnestness and with Christian 
enthusiasm. You cannot be too careful or too critical 
in that fascinating study. But Christ is more than you 
can find in the New Testament. You must open your 
heart and mind to Him, and He will give you the 
divinest and most blessed revelations of Himself. So 
you may study theology with philosophic acuteness and 
with scholarly breadth. This you certainly should do. 
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But, alas, there is a way of killing truth with truths, 
of losing the whole in analyzing the parts, as of pul- 
verizing the statue to study the atoms, or of crushing 
the crystal to examine its particles. If your theology 
be not Christocentric, it can do little for you, and if 
it be Christocentric, you must go to the heart of it with 
your heart or you will not learn Christ. He is more 
than can be formulated in any system. You may and 
you must study history as tributary to the preaching 
of the Gospel. But all history is either before or after 
Christ. He is as central here as in theology. You 
must read history in the light of Christ, for “all his- 
tory,’ as Professor Flint says, “was meant to be a 
magnificent and conclusive apologetic for Christianity.” 
As our own Henry B. Smith said: “Fiction may be 
great, but history is grand. Philosophy is noble, but 
history is its test. That man looks with limited or with 
sealed vision upon the annals of the human race who 
does not descry, running through all its source, under- 
lying it and prominent above it, the workings of a 
spiritual kingdom whose influence in one or another 
form has defined the metes and bounds of history. To 
the rest of history it bears the same relation that the 
granite does to the earth’s strata. It is both deepest 
and highest; it supports by its solidity beneath, and 
juts out in its sublimity in the loftiest summits.” 

I well remember how those words stirred me when a 
student in this Seminary. What is that spiritual king- 
dom? It is Christ, the King, swaying human lives as 
the sun sways stars. We have heard a great deal of 
the philosophy of history. I think we shall hear more 
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in the near future of the theology of history, and in 
that theology ‘we shall see “God in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself.” History throbs in every vein 
with this divine life, and you will study it to little pur- 
pose unless your heart beat rhythmic with the heart of 
Christ. 

And as for homiletics, the same principle applies 
only more stringently. Homiletics can give you many 
rules and helpful hints, but these all presuppose a 
knowledge of the Gospel. No man can preach the 
Gospel, however well taught and trained, if he does not 
know the Gospel, that is, if he does not know Christ. 
To obtain this fundamental, this vital, this personal 
knowledge, is the first and the last and the constant 
necessity of the student’s preparation for the ministry. 
We cannot give you this knowledge, and even God can- 
not give it, unless your minds and hearts are possessed 
by the passion for it, and so are open and receptive. 
God can give only as we are ready to receive. Even 
omnipotence has this limitation. Day by day and 
hour by hour you determine each for himself, how 
much of this knowledge you will receive. It is a terri- 
ble prerogative of human liberty, as necessary as ter- 
rible; you can “limit the Holy One of Israel.” The 
Holy Spirit is the supreme Teacher. He would fain 
take of the things of Christ and show them unto you, 
but He cannot if you will not let Him. To borrow 
Lacordaire’s figure: “As the ocean breaks upon a rock, 
and still is the ocean, so divine sovereignty breaks upon 
human liberty, and still is divine sovereignty.” 

We have come so far as this in dealing with the 
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question, What is it to preach the Gospel? The Gospel 
is Christ. He is the subject of it, the object of it, the 
life of it. We cannot preach the Gospel if we do not 
know the Gospel. We can have this personal knowl- 
edge only on the basis of personal union with Christ, 
and in proportion as we have divine illumination. We 
can have all of such illumination that we are willing 
to receive. 

Now I trust we are ready for the second part of our 
question—what is it to preach the Gospel? The pul- 
pit, the ordained preacher, the sermon—these are in- 
cidents in the preaching of the Gospel, but not all of 
them are essentials. Oliver Cromwell said: “What 
has my whole life been but a sermon of some emphasis, 
preached with tongue and sword, with head and heart 
and right hand, with soul and body and _ breeches 
pocket, not without results, one would venture to hope.” 
On that principle all hearers should be preachers. That 
is ideal, but far from actual. Meanwhile we believe 
in an ordained ministry as a divine institution. We 
believe in an educated ministry with the level of edu- 
cation raised as steadily and at least as fast as the gen- 
eral level of education is raised. ‘Teachers must know 
more than their scholars. But here is involved a prac- 
tical danger. The traditional education may very likely 
suppress or warp the manhood and destroy the individ- 
uality, and then what is left cannot preach. Mr. Emer- 
son said: “It is the best part of a man that revolts 
most against his being a minister. His good revolts 
from official goodness. I have sometimes thought that 
in order to be a good minister it is necessary to leave 
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the ministry.” No; it is not necessary to leave the 
ministry in order to be a good minister; it is 
necessary only to resist the affectations, the con- 
ventional restraints, and the traditional bondage which 
professional education involves, and to defend one’s 
manhood and individuality. The preacher must in- 
sist on being himself, and on speaking his own thought 
and feeling, in his own way. His personal experience 
must have honest and frank utterance if his preaching 
is to be fresh and effective, and not stale and unprofit- 
able. Education may make only counterfeit and not 
genuine ministers. God does not want or expect us to 
be like one another, but only like Himself, and that 
leaves abundant room for the free development of in- 
dividuality. A curriculum which should aim to make 
all students think and act and preach alike, would be 
procrustean and cruel, irrational and wicked. It would 
show a profane disregard to the divine methods in 
creation and in tuition. God has never made two men 
alike, or educated two in the same way. If, therefore, 
each would freely speak out of his own nature and life, 
then each would be original and each would command 
a hearing. 

A Scotchman pronounced this scathing judgment 
upon his three successive pastors: “Our first was a 
man, but not a minister; our second was a minister, 
but not a man; and the one we have now is neither a 
man nor a minister!” That is a sad verdict. The 
Church and the world need for their preachers min- 
isterial men and manly ministers. We need godliness 
and manliness combined, for the two belong together, 
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and can be one, as in the Incarnation. Goethe and 
Tennyson have expressed the same thought. The 
former said: “The more thou feelest thyself to be a 


man, the more thou resemblest the gods”; and better is | 


the word of the late Laureate: 


For man is not as God, 
But then most godlike, being most a man. 


We need in the ministry manly piety, deep, strong, 
tender, Christly, full of nerve, full of muscle, full of 
courage, full of faith, full of hope, full of magnetic 
power, full of joy and cheerfulness. Only such piety 
can preach the Gospel; and such piety, empty of self 
and full of Christ, can so preach that multitudes will 
hear and believe. 

Julius Hare struck deep into this subject when he 
quoted these words: “In preaching, the thing of least 
consequence is the sermon!” Though a Professor of 
Homiletics, and partly because a Professor of Homi- 
letics, I believe that is true. The sermon should in 
every instance be made as perfect as the preacher can 
make it by prayer, by study, and by intense labor. In 
aim, in thought, in style, and in delivery it should be 
high and holy as an offering to Christ and to humanity. 
A sermon which is the off-hand, easy effusion of pass- 
ing impulse and of cheap and familiar thought, such a 
sermon is utterly unworthy of the name; it is a profana- 
tion of the pulpit; it is treason to Christ and to the 
ministry, and an insult to humanity. At the beginning 
of his scores Haydn always wrote, “In nomine Domini,” 
and at the end, “Laus Deo.” Every sermon should ba 
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worthy of such inscription; should be, as Tholuck ex- 
pressed it, “A child of earth and heaven.” A sermon 
that has cost little is worth little, and is the meanest 
and most impertinent production possible in all litera- 
ture. In aim the sermon should be high; in thought 
it should be deep and affluent, fresh and vigorous, full 
of the divine and of the human; it should be as the 
choicest. gold that can be mined from the depths; in 
style it should be simple and luminous; direct and 
nervous; for words may be tender and caressing, or 
they may be harder than fists and sharper than dag- 
gers; and in delivery it should be hot, effective, con- 
vincing. No amount of care and culture and labor in 
the main things or in the incidental things is too great, 
too costly for the production of such a sermon as an 
honest minister should be willing to preach. Burnt 
sacrifices which cost nothing neither God nor man will 
accept. They should be burned, but they are not sac- 
rifices. The only light or heat some sermons can give 
is by burning; they cannot be preached; they should 
never desecrate the pulpit; they are waste paper; 
no matter what their text or subject, they are full of 
infidelity and of profanation. And yet, with this high 
conception of what the sermon should be, I accept, con 
amore, the saying Julius Hare quoted: “In preaching, 
the thing of least consequence is the sermon.” What 
a man 7s—that conditions the value and power of what 
he says. Cecil said: “Men look at a man out of the 
pulpit to see what he is worth in it.” That is true, and 
men have keen eyes and know the genuine from the 
counterfeit. 
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Character is the basal, the determining thing in 
preaching. Character—that word is deep and sug- 
gestive. It is from the Greek xapayTyp, which means, 
primarily, a graver’s tool, and then what is engraved 
or cut into plate or stone. So character is that which 
has been cut into the soul, or deeply wrought there like 
an intaglio seal wherewith to impress other men. It is 
the inward spiritual condition. Reputation is extrin- 
sic; character is intrinsic. It is the quality, the weight, 
the texture, and the color of the nature. It is in the 
whole manhood as gravity is in every particle of matter. 
As another says: “A true character is like an acrostic, 
or Alexandrian stanza; read it forward, backward, or 
across, it still spells the same thing.” That is true. 
Character—it is the specific gravity of a man; it is 
the size of a man; it is the value of a man; it is the 
whole of the man; it is all he has wherewith to con- 
front time or eternity, God or man. A great writer 
says: ‘Common souls pay with what they do; nobler 
souls with what they are.” When the tidings of Presi- 
dent Garfield’s death were received at the office of the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, St. Hilaire said: 
“A great misfortune has overtaken the American peo- | 
ple. President Garfield is no more. His virtues were 
needed at the White House more than striking mental 
abilities. Talent, in this period of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is common enough. But great moral qualities — 
are, alas, rare, and it is they alone which give vital 
force to a nation.” That is good testimony. The dif- 
ference between a man of talent and a man of character 
is like that between a projectile and a planet. The man 
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of talent may hurl himself with swiftness and force 
upon an obstacle, and may prove temporarily effective. 
But a man of character quietly and constantly shines 
and sways by simply being what he is. “You need not 
speak to me,” says an eminent writer. “I need not go 
where you are that you should exert magnetism on me. 
Be you only whole and sufficient and I shall feel you in 
every part of my life and fortune, and I can as easily 
dodge the gravitation of the globe.” 

Character, as already intimated, fashions to itself 
the whole manhood: the look, the tones of voice, the 
manners, for of the last—manners—it has been said, 
they are “the unconscious account that character gives 
of itself.” Some of you know the story of Anselm 
being waylaid by robbers: his face so shone with the 


light of the indwelling Christ that the rough, murder- | | 


ous men were awed and kneeled before him. Ah, that 
is a light which none can resist! Why should not that 
light shine in every preacher’s face? It would be more 
eloquent and persuasive than anything he could say. 
Little do men think how their faces record and reveal 
what they really are. The countenance is the dial of the 
mind and heart. Our thinking and our feeling have 
unconscious record there, a record which he who runs 
may read. The countenance and the sermon may not 
agree; then men will believe the former and distrust 
the latter. ‘Thoughtful men, and even little children, 
search the face of the preacher and conclude as to his 
character before he opens his lips, and all agree with 
the old saying, “A false priest is the falsest of all false 
things.” Any sign of self-consciousness; any evidence 
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of self-seeking ; any sordidness; any ambition for place; 
or yearning for pay, will make the preaching of the 
Gospel impossible. What the true heart wants is work 
rather than wages—work for God and humanity. We 
can get on with little if only we have work. The old 
saying is always true, “He who wants least is most 
like the gods who want nothing.” Common workers 
can be paid on earth, but he who does God’s work in 
preaching His Gospel cannot be paid in coin of earth, 
but only in the affluence of heaven, out of God’s ex- 
haustless treasure. Pity, oh, pity, the men who get 
all their pay on earth; verily they have their reward; 
but the true preacher shall have his, and it will solace 
and satisfy him forever. This is the answer of our 
question—“ What is it to preach the Gospel ?”—to which 
our thought has been leading: to preach the Gospel you 
must be a Gospel. I say it with deepest reverence, You 
must be a Christ, in your measure. I think of Arnold’s 
lines: 


Was Christ a man like us? Ah! let us try 
If we then, too, can be such men as He! 


You must not only know, but be the truth; you must 
not merely know the Christ, but you must be one with 
Him so that He can be one with you. You must reach 
that plane where Paul was when he exclaimed, “I am 
crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” Then you cannot help preach- 
ing the Gospel. I like these words of Sailer, Bishop 
of Ratisbon, in the last century: “That is not a 
preacher who preaches an hour in the church on the 
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Sabbath and feast days. Preaching is a continuous 
act, like true piety. The true beauty of a sermon comes 
of interior beauty.” 

I have answered both branches of the question with 


which we started so far as I am able. The Gospel is | 


Christ; to preach the Gospel a man must in himself / 


be a Gospel; he must be one with Christ. There is one 
of St. Paul’s exhortations to the Philippians which has 
followed me all my life more than any other ; exhortation 
could not go deeper or higher, could not be broader or 
more comprehensive: ‘Only let your conversation be 
as it becometh the Gospel of Christ,” or, as the Revision 
has it, “Only let your manner of life be worthy of the 
Gospel of Christ.” That is all that need be, all that 
can be asked. May that exhortation be the key-note of 
our Seminary during the year which opens before us. 
For the last fifteen years I have watched with deep 
interest the work of students for the ministry. It is 
delightful and inspiring when one sees them doing 
thorough and scholarly work, day by day, studying 
faithfully the subjects which belong to our curriculum. 
But there is a pathetic side to such a spectacle. How 
little do these earnest students know, with all their re- 
quirements, how great a thing it is, how high a thing 
it is, how difficult a thing it is, and how blessed a thing 
it is, to preach the Gospel of Christ. Who but the 
Divine Spirit can teach them this most vital lesson ? 
May we all sit docile at His feet! Oh, for more sim- 
plicity and heartiness of faith for our daily living! 
Carlyle’s tribute to the medieval piety of Abbot Sam- 
son is worthy of our consideration: “The great, antique 
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heart, how like a child’s in its simplicity, like a man’s 
in its earnest solemnity and depth! Heaven lies over 
him wheresoever he goes or stands on the earth, mak- 
ing all the earth a mystic temple to him; the earth’s 
business, all a kind of worship. Glimpses of bright 
creatures flash in the common sunlight; angels yet 
hover, doing God’s messages among men; that rain- 
bow was set in the clouds by the hand of God. Won- 
der, miracle, encompass the man; he lives in an element 
of miracle; heaven’s splendor over his head, hell’s dark- 
ness under his feet. A great law of duty, high as these 
two infinitudes, dwarfing all else, annihilating all else.” 
May we have more of that simple and sublime faith. 
May we be as humble and trustful, so shall we know the 
Gospel and preach the Gospel. Permit me, in conclu- 
sion, to leave with you Wordsworth’s lines: 


If thou be one whose heart the holy forms 

Of young imagination have kept pure, 

Stranger, henceforth be warned ; and know that pride, 
Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 

Is littleness; that he who feels contempt 

For any living thing, hath faculties 

Which he has never used ; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 

Is ever on himself doth look on one, 

The least of nature’s works, one who might move 
The wise man to that scorn, which wisdom holds 
Unlawful ever. O be wiser, Thou ! 

Instructed that true Knowledge leads to love ; 
True dignity abides with him alone 

Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 

Can still suspect, and still revere himself, 

In loneliness of heart. 
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Exodus iii, 14. ‘And God said unto Moses, I am tHat I aM. 
Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I am hath sent 
me unto you.” 


“T am.” This is the first and the largest title by 
which God has put Himself into human thought, lan- 
guage, and life. It was a great and a critical thing for 
the Divine Being to assume a name. What word or 
words could contain or express the divine, the infinite ? 
Words are limits; God is above and beyond limits. 
What name could do justice to the being and character 
of God? And yet God must have place in human lan- 
guage, and in human life, and so must have a name. 
But what a risk it was, if I may so speak, to condescend 
to assume a title which would not and could not tell 
the whole story of what God is and does; a title which 
must endure misapprehension and misrepresentation as 
all words do while passing from lip to lip, from life to 
life, and from age to age. To become incarnate in 
human language was preliminary to becoming incarnate 
in human life—the one prepared the way for the other. 
But there is more room and more definiteness in life 
than in language. Hence the greater risk of assuming 
a name without a clear, visible, and conclusive life to 
match and guard it upon the same plane where that 
name must move and make its way. But the risk must 
be taken. God, as I said, must assume a name that He 
may have place and power in human life. If words 
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are things, names are beings—personalities. Man 
must think of God, speak of God, and know God. So 
He must have a name. How wonderfully this great 
necessity was met at that historic crisis of the burning 
bush! Moses, the hero of the Old Testament (as Paul 
is of the New) could not help exclaiming, as he faced 
the career to which he was called: “Behold, when I 
come unto the children of Israel, and shall say unto 
them, The God of your fathers hath sent me unto you; 
and they shall say to me, What is his name? What 
shall I say unto them?’ The answer to this nat- 
ural question is, “And God said unto Moses: I am 
that I am. And He said: Thus shalt thou say unto 
the children of Israel: J am hath sent me unto you.” 
Let us try to think how much this title means. “J am.” 
It is very simple, but it is really very sublime. The 
first thing that strikes us is the swpreme egoism of this 
divine title, “I am.” A lofty individuality speaks to 
us in this name, asserts itself, projects itself. All the 
dreams and imaginings, all the vague gropings of 
thought, all the flights of fancy, vanish before this clear 
self-assertion of the Infinite Being. Dim conceptions 
of a ruling principle, vain assumptions of an imper- 
sonal power, of an ultimate law, of intrinsic forces of 
good and of evil—all these are dissipated at once and 
forever by this assertion of personality which comes 
to us out of the depths of eternity and of space—“I 
am.” That title fills transparent space, fills eternity. 
Science, treating only of the manifoldness of natural 
forces which everywhere are interlaced, says: “All 
space is crowded with a meshwork of nerve-threads.” 
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But Faith says: “AI space is crowded with the Omni- 
present Personality, whose name is I am.” It is not 
force, but God; it is not law, but God whose pulsing 
and all-pervading personality not only fills, but con- 
tains immensity, so that every spot, every atom in the 
universe feels and answers the throb and thrill of His 
life. We need, every one of us, to realize this person- 
ality of God, for with too many the tendency is to rest 
content with most tenuous and filmy conceptions of the 
great “I am.” A distinguished theologian * of the last 
generation said: “Anything which hinders our say- 
ing Thou to God is fatal to religion.” That significant 
saying expresses my meaning. We need to feel the 
power of the supreme egoism, the living personality of 
this divine title, “I am.” 

Another view arrests our thought, viz., the intense 
realism which is felt in this divine name, “I am.” 
This is the first, the ultimate Being realizing Him- 
self to secondary and dependent beings—“I am.” 
Notice the delicate and peculiar force of the present 
tense: it is what grammarians call the perpetual pres- 
ent. God did not say, I have been, or I shall be, but I 
am. He is the same for all generations, for all ages; 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. The name 
is descriptive of an existence that never was young, 
never can be old. It is superlative existence which is 
described. I am—that is enough; it is the premise for 
all most blessed conclusions. God is: He lives—this 
is the supreme fact, the substantial, eternal fact, which 
time and change cannot affect. Explanations would 


* Dr, Charles Hodge. 
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be only limitations. What we need is simply the great 
fact. We can apprehend it; we cannot comprehend it. 
Browning says: 


A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s Heaven for ? 


We can reach this fact, though we cannot grasp it. 
Yet this is true. if we reach it, it will grasp and hold 
and lift us. “I am,’—this is the substantial basis 
for faith, for thought and feeling and life. Here the 
soul may rest, serene and satisfied. Before and above 
all facts, and larger than all, is this divine and eternal 
fact. Other facts follow in endless multitude; this 
leads; nothing precedes it; all things follow it. Let us 
try to realize rather than to comprehend the fact. Lord 
Macaulay said: “In theology the interval is small be- 
tween Aristotle and a child; between Archimedes and 
a savage.” From al! our ambitious efforts to compre- 
hend the incomprehensible let us come back to the 
sublime simplicity of this divine self-revelation, “TI 
am.” From amid speculations, theories, theologizings, 
fancies, emerges high and regnant this supreme and 
ultimate fact. The divine existence is not the problem, 
but the postulate of faith. As another puts it: “It is 
not a question, but the answer to all questions.” At the 
first, Moses asked only the name of God. Then the 
intense yearning of his great heart broke forth in the 
pathetic ery, “I beseech Thee show me Thy glory.” 
And long after that the inspired biographer gives us 
in one graphic sentence the whole secret of the great 
law-giver’s career: “He endured as seeing Him Who 
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as invisible.” God was the reality to Moses; that made 
him what he was, what he is to all subsequent history. 
Here we find the sure test of spiritual greatness and 
power—God realized; God in the present tense, the 
august “I am.” The poet felt this in writing these 
lines: 
Hearken, hearken ! 

God speaketh to thy soul, 

Saying, ‘‘ O thou that movest 

With feeble steps across this earth of mine 

To break beside the fount thy golden bowl 

And spill its purple wine— 

Look up to heaven! and see how like a scroll, 

My right hand hath thine immortality 

In an eternal grasping! thou that lovest 

The songful birds and grasses under foot 

And also what change mars and tombs pollute 

I am the end of love! give love to me!” 


This is the keynote of David’s Psalms, the personal 
reality of God; God is his salvation. He does not talk 
about saving faith; God is his salvation. ‘He sets the 
Lord always before him”; God is first and last; God is 
more than all besides. It is this which makes the real 
music and matchless eloquence of the Psalms. But 
in our time there is more of theology than of God in 
the average Christian living. Men talk of the plan 
of salvation, the way of salvation, the conditions of 
salvation, the means of salvation. David said: “Thou 
art the God of my salvation.” “Truly my soul waiteth 
upon God; from Him cometh my salvation.” “In God 
is my salvation and my glory.” “The Lord is my 
strength and my song, and is become my salvation.” 
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Note the concentrated pathos of this familiar cry: 
“As the heart panteth after the water brooks, so 
panteth my soul after Thee, O God.” Do you not see 
how vivid to the Old Testament saints was the person- 
ality of God; how real and how near He was to them ? 
We hear now more about faith and love than about the 
Great Object of faith and love. The vision of God— 
seeing Him who is invisible—this is the element of 
power which is lacking. You know that the funda- 
mental principle of navigation is that earthly measure- 
ments must be made by heavenly observations. The 
sailor studies the stars that he may know the earth. 
Men cannot sail safely or far who insist on keeping in 
sight of land; they must go out into deep waters, away 
from reefs and breakers, and sail by the stars, looking 
upward and not landward. It is so in life; we must 
break from the bondage of sense, and live by faith and 
not by sight. We must look up and see God, the liy- 
ing God, the great “I am”; only so can we reach the 
distant haven. Nearly a thousand years ago, a. p. 909, 
the Monastery of Cluny was founded, as the ancient 
record says, “that therein might be sought always with 
vivid desire and heartfelt ardor the miracles of com- 
munion with God.” We do not believe in monasteries; 
but we need, ah! so much, that “vivid desire” and that 
“heartfelt ardor” in seeking communion with God. 
Besides the egoism and the realism which we see and 
feel in this divine title, we are struck by the singular 
and suggestive ellipsis in it. “I am”—what? who? 
how? where? ‘To these inevitable questions there is no 
attempt at an answer. Blessed be God, there is no 
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explanatory or limiting word. The title is startlingly, 
sublimely elliptical, incomplete. Only Hgoism and 
realism; all the rest is left open to human thought and 
feeling and life. The blank must be filled in by each 
man for himself, but by no man for others. St. Hilary 
of Poitiers, who has been called the Athanasius of the 
West, when he was struggling toward the light, hap- 
pened upon this third chapter of Exodus, and as 
he read of the “I am” he was carried away by the sub- 
limity and the simplicity of this divine title, and he 
was absorbed and delighted in contemplating the eter- 
nity and the infinity of the Divine Being. But as he 
tried to fill out the ellipsis his mind recoiled upon 
itself, and he was sorely troubled until he found rest 
in the first chapter of the fourth gospel; and as he read, 
“The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us,” he 
exclaimed: “Here my soul has found more hope than 
I looked for. By means of the Word made flesh, the 
flesh may grow up to God the Word.” So St. Hilary 
filled up the ellipsis for himself with the Christ, the 
Word of God made flesh. That is probably the best 
that anyone can do; and yet when you have so filled 
the ellipsis, and read it for yourself—I am the Word 
made flesh to dwell among you—still the question 
remains: What think ye of Christ? Have you really 
completed this divine title and made its full meaning 
clear to your mind? Or have you only added another 
mystery? How much do you know of Christ? He is 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life; yes, that is a 
great deal, but do you know enough of the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life to complete this title, to fill up its 
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great ellipsis? The cry of Job is the cry of the world: 
“Who by searching can find out God? Ah! my friends, 
what searching cannot do, that living,—living can do. 
We cannot think our way so far as we can /eel our way. 
The heart goes deeper and higher than the intellect. 
Experience and experiment taking God at His word, 
and trying Him and proving Him, this is the practical 
method of gaining in the knowledge of the “I am.” 
To fill out that ellipsis, this is every man’s duty and 
every man’s inalienable privilege. Each must do it 
for himself; to let another do it for you is to surrender 
your birthright. You may not accept human testimony 
about this matter, however valuable or helpful it may 
be. A distinguished judge, who had been thirty years 
on the bench, was asked what he had learned by his 
long judicial experience, and he replied, significantly, 
“T have learned the difficulty of arriving at truth 
through human testimony!” I know very well that tes- 
timony as to what God is, both inspired and uninspired, 
is abundant. The Bible is full of it; biography is full 
of it. And yet, believe me, you will not arrive at the 
great and blessed truth through any or through all of 
this testimony. “I am”: you must fill out that title, 
each one of you, and fill it out by living “as seeing Him 
Who is invisible.” Your life must deepen and broaden 
in answer to that challenge, and so day by day you will 
gain something toward completing that title. Moses, 
Isaiah, David, filled it out for themselves, but cannot 
fill it out for you or for me. God has not filled it out 
for you; you must do it for yourself, and God will help 
you, and then Moses, Isaiah, and David will help you. 
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Bishop Beveridge was deeply impressed by this divine 
title. His words are suggestive: ‘He doth not say, 
I am their light, their guide, their strength, or tower, 
but only ‘I am.’ He sets as it were his hand to a blank, 
that His people may write what they please; that is 
for them.” As if He should say: “Are they weak? I 
am strength. Are they poor? I am riches. Are they 
sick? I am health. Are they in trouble? I am com- 
fort. Are they dying? Iam life. Have they nothing? 
I am all things. I am wisdom and power; I am justice 
and mercy; I am grace and goodness; I am glory, 
beauty, holiness, eminency, eternity, Jehovah, I am; 
whatsoever is amiable in itself, or desirable unto men, 
that I am. Whatsoever is pure and holy, whatsoever 
is great or pleasant, whatsoever is good or needful, that 
I am.” Now these are very comprehensive specifica- 
tions with which the good bishop has sought to fill the 
blank; but, after all, it is better for each man to have 
the liberty and to claim the privilege to fill the blank, 
not once for all, but every day and hour, according to 
his present living needs. The I am is what you need 
to-day and every day: there is a largeness in God’s 
nature which covers all peculiarities and all possibili- 
ties of each different nature, of each varying experi- 
ence. Someone has said: “The soul in its highest 
sense is a vast capacity for God.’ I would add the 
word elastic; the soul is a vast and an elastic capacity 
for God. The more we fill in the blank the more room 
is there for further filling in; the more our heart is 
crowded with the Divine Presence, the greater room 
there is for more of that presence. As our daily life 
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draws on God, for living personal needs, we come to 
value more and more the high privilege of asserting our 
right to fill out the blank, the ellipsis in this divine 
title, and we feel assured more and more that we know 
what, though not how much it means. The personal 
equation has room and liberty in this divine, unlimited 
personality. Our creed must not limit the J am, or in- 
sist on filling out what God has left open for you and 
me. That were an impertinence if not a profanity. 
The heart should turn and open toward God as the 
flower does toward the sunlight. God must be all in 
all, for that is true which 4 Kempis says: “By lov- 
ing myself amiss, I lost myself; and by seeking Thee 
alone, I have found both myself and Thee.” 

Brethren, I plead for a more vivid practical realiza- 
tion of what God is, that so our lives may be truly 
godly. The place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground. Every place is holy ground, for God is there, 
and “every common bush is afire with God.” 
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Matthew xviii, 3. ‘‘ Except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 


In reading this verse emphasis is due to the word 
“become.” That indicates a process, a growth rather 
than a birth. A true life has three births essential to 
its consummation: a birth into the world, a birth within 
the world, and a birth out of this, into the other world; 
or we may name the three, natural birth, supernatural 
birth (or regeneration), and heavenly birth, which men 
call death. There is a childhood behind us; and if 
we have been born again, there is a better, brighter, 
nobler childhood before us; so that we have something 
fresh and beautiful and immortal to which we may 
look forward, something toward which the struggling 
and the suffering necessary to becoming, are slowly 
bearing us on. Ruskin tells us that the delineation of 
childhood was one of the latest achievements of art. 
Even Raphael, when he tried to represent childhood, 
painted only dwarfed men and women! As it has been 
in art, so has it been, and so is it in life; the childlike 
is one of the latest, rarest, and highest attainments. 
Not childishness, but childlikeness, is the goal, and 
alas! it is distant and hard to reach. The true second 
childhood is not sendlity, but sanctification; not a mat- 
ter of gray hairs and fading faculties; no, it is the 
simplicity, beauty, brightness, and loveliness of human 
life, at its purest and sweetest, made eternal. 
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“Except ye be converted, and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
This is the doctrine; the true childhood is not life’s 
commencement, but its consummation. 

The greatest and the best men have always been the 
humblest, simplest, and the most childlike. It was 
Dryden who gave us the familiar saying, “Men are 
but children of a larger growth.” In his eighty-ninth 
year Michael Angelo said, “I am stiil at school.” At 
nearly the same age, Goethe said, “I carry my satchel 
still.” All great historic characters bear this test: they 
are childlike. The high summits of life, like the moun- 
tains, are similar in whiteness, pureness, and simplic- 
ity. On the top of Mount Washington you will find 
only the flowers which bloom on Alpine heights. The 
consciousness of the beauty and the blessedness of this 
childlike spirit has made all true men lovers of little 
children. The example of the Christ in calling the 
little ones to Himself is a type of all the best manhood 
the world has seen. This sneer has sometimes been 
flung at our people: “In America there are no chil- 
dren! but only infants and gentlemen and ladies.” If 
that be true, God pity America! Children are the 
teachers and conservators of society; they call and 
compel us from ourselves, and keep us from premature 
senility. Schools which aim to make children what 
art so long made them, dwarfed men and women, are 
perils and pests, which should be denounced as threat- 
ening the public safety. God grant that civilization 
and education may not be permitted to make our chil- 
dren old and so leave us all childless. We must preach 
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the gospel of childhood: “Except ye be converted, and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” The tendency of the times is 
against this gospel. Society’s laws are artificial and 
unnatural; fashion, conventionality, usage, rule des- 
potically, and would suppress every element of the 
childlike spirit. These dominant powers in society pet 
and parade dogs, and suppress and hide children. They 
tax men and tempt them to go beyond their means, and 
to be dishonest. How costly a thing is social pride! 
It exacts of men not only their uttermost farthing, it 
plunges them into debt, if not into dishonest bank- 
ruptey. If “Poor Richard” were living now he would 
put the case in very different proportions; but this is 
the way he did put it even amid the comparative sim- 
plicity of his time: “We are taxed twice as heavily 
by our pride as we are by the state.” That is a very 
low estimate of the cost of social pride. Oh! for 
more simplicity in living. Oh! for more of the child- 
like and the natural in the home and in society. Oh! 
for less of outside and conventional civilization, and 
for more of the childlike spirit in our domestic and 
social life. When will society hear and heed the word 
of the great Teacher: “Except ye be converted, and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ?”’ 

Other relations of our theme claim our attention. 
The air is full of doubts and questions. Old faiths are 
rejected, or are held at arms’ length for criticism and 
analysis. Analysis is often a destructive and a deadly 
thing. Analyze the water, and you cannot drink it; 
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analyze the air, and you cannot breathe it; analyze the 
bread, and you cannot eat it; analyze a flower, and its 
loveliness and fragrance are gone forever. “The scien- 
tific method” is the prevailing passion, and it has its 
rights and its duties; but, alas! it chills and hurts so 
many tender and precious things which it handles too 
roughly, too irreverently. Men are insisting on the 
liberty of thought, and I believe in that with all my 
heart; it is an inalienable right; it is a sacred duty. 
But if this liberty become license, then nothing is safe, 
not even life itself; that is the down-grade toward 
chaos. Let men think; let them think honestly; let 
them think independently; let them think deeply. But 
thinking will not save them; thinking will not break 
the spell of sin within, or stem the tide of sin without. 
A man cannot think himself out of sin into holiness, 
out of hell into heaven. Thinking can do much, but 
not everything; it cannot solve the great mysteries; it 
cannot make the infinite finite; and it cannot save 
sinners, or make saints. When Jenner was working 
on the problem of vaccination, his great and beneficent 
discovery, he applied to the renowned Dr. Hunter for 
counsel. Hunter heard his account of his experiments, 
and then said, “Jenner, don’t think, but try.” So 
Christians may say—not indeed with reference to 
theology, but with reference to religion—Don’t 
think, but try’; try to live a manly, godly life 
in Christ Jesus. Try to rescue and to help sin- 
ning and suffering men; try to make the world 
brighter and better. Our holy religion involves of 
necessity these two things: creed. and character, theology 
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and living. Theology invites and challenges thought; 
creeds provoke criticism, and necessitate revision. Let 
men think about theology; the field is wide and fasci- 
nating. Let there be ample room for honest differ- 
ences; for free and searching criticism; for philosophy 
and for “the scientific method.” But in all that, there 
is no salvation; there is in it no comfort for sorrow; 
no ease for a troubled conscience; no rest for weari- 
ness; no rescue from temptation; no uplifting in the 
Gethsemane or in the desert; no help for living, and 
no hope for dying. On this little star of ours, in this 
remote corner of God’s universe, we guilty, trembling 
sinners—as small in mind as stained in heart—we need 
revelation, a great deal more than we do reasoning. 
Science, philosophy, and theology—these things we 
may and should think about to the uttermost of our 
time and ability; but still the solemn questions con- 
front us: What of the infinite; what of the eternal; what 
of the possibilities of this human life of ours, in the 
midst of our brothers who need our loving help? We 
cannot think our way through the awful shadowy 
depths which surround us; but we can live in a simple, 
childlike way, one day at a time, doing our best to help 
those who are nearest and neediest. The late Dr. Bab- 
cock wrote these characteristic lines which breathe his 
lovely spirit: 


O God, I pray Thee for the childlike heart 

That can enjoy—all vexing thoughts apart— 

The beauties Thou in heaven and earth doth show, 
Nor fret myself with things I do not know. 
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We may not spend all our energies, all our living in 
thinking. There is something else for us to do. Some- 
where thinking must yield to believing, to loving, to 
feeling, and to doing, i.e., to right and noble living. 
Alas! we think too much and feel and live too little. 
The child within us is suppressed and suffocated, 
buried deep under pride, pretension and presumption, 
while the impoverished manhood in us gropes and stag- 
gers and stumbles in the cold and tne darkness. One 
evening in Emerson’s home at Concord a circle of radi- 
cals and sceptics had been discussing with cold-blooded 
freedom the great things of our holy religion. After 
they had all gone, Mrs. Emerson said: “Ralph, would 
you like the children to hear all that?’ The sage re- 
plied: “No; it’s odious to have lilies pulled up, and 
skunk-cabbage planted in their place!” He was right; 
it ts “odious” to tear up the lilies; it is so much better 
to cherish them in their loveliness. What is not whole- 
some for children may well be avoided by us. What 
Moliére said, “Reasoning banishes reason,” of course 
is not always true, but we see so many cases to which 
the saying does apply, so many cases in which reason 
leaves its proper sphere and invades the sphere of spirit- 
ual vision, of faith, of feeling, of intuition, and of ex- 
perience. ‘The heart must have place and recognition; 
the heart 7s; the head only has. Men pride them- 
selves on what they have, not on what they are. God 
has power, but He is love. So man is rich, not in what 
he has, but in what he is. Quality and character are 
in the heart, but the tendency is to let the intellect usurp 
the throne of the heart. In the heart is the dying child; 
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m the wtellect rs the living man—living, yet doomed. 
“Except he be converted, and become as a little child, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.” There 
should be no schism between heart and head; neither 
should claim precedence; both should seek harmony, 
union, and co-operation; each has its rights and its 
liberties, which should be kept inviolate; each should 
recognize and never invade the sphere of the other. 
The trouble and the peril come when the heart tries to 
do the work of the head, or when the head tries to do 
the work of the heart. We must insist on the dis- 
tinction between theology and religion, between creed 
and character. In theology be men, if you will and 
can; but in religion let us be as little children, and 
that will not hurt, but help, our theology. Reason is 
not supreme ; supremacy belongs eternally to love. Rea- 
son can do much, but it cannot do everything; it can- 
not soothe and comfort the soul that mourns the death 
of its dearest; it cannot stay the cataract of passion; 
it cannot allay the pangs of remorse. Someone* has 
said: “Let us not have our heads in our hearts, nor 
our hearts in our heads.” I am not sure that this is 
good counsel. If the two can work together, each will 
be better, brighter, stronger. Some day we shall see 
that. the heart is really greater, truer, swifter, more 
elastic and expansive, and more noble than the intellect. 
As Amiel says: “The wise part of us is that which 
is unconscious of itself; and what is most reasonable 
in man are those elements in him which do not reason. 
Let us feel and live and beware of too much analysis.” 


* Meditations of a Parish Priest. 
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Those are timely words. Religion is of the heart and 
for the heart and in the heart. The Son of God reaches 
out a human hand to us, a hand with the nail-print in 
it, and yet that hand is omnipotent; mighty to save. 
Shall we reason about that hand; or trembling, sinking, 
helpless, shall we grasp that hand with a childlike, cling- 
ing grasp? Shall the drowning man reason about the 
rope which is thrown to him; how it was made, how 
many strands it has, and how much strain it can bear? 
No; let him seize the rope; it would be irrational to 
reason about it; let him seize the rope and be saved. 
Instinct and heart are sometimes more rational than 
reason. In his autobiography, Mr. Ruskin says: 
“What a child cannot understand of Christianity no 
one need try to.” Is he not right? Often the problems 
of manhood are the axioms of childhood. It is the 
so-called manly part of life which is in peril; for, as 
another has said,* “Childhood often holds a truth 
with its feeble fingers which the grasp of manhood 
cannot retain, which it is the pride of utmost age to 
recover.” Oh! that we could see the Saviour’s face as 
it was lifted to heaven in the pathos and the warning 
of that prayer, “I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, because Thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and the prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes.” The Son of Man does not ask us to solve 
problems; to discuss questions; to formulate a creed. 
He simply offers Himself to us as our Saviour from 
sin and death. It is of small consequence what we 
think about Him, about His composite nature, or the 


* Modern Painters, i, xxix, 
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deep mysteries of His atonement; but it is of infinite 
consequence how we feel toward Him. Let philosophy 
and creed go, until you have firmly and lovingly 
grasped Him. Then when and as you hold Him and 
He holds you, then you may think your way to a creed 
that will be full of His love and light; then you will 
have time to think, yes, eternity to think. The Re 
vised Version gives the text: “Except ye turn and 
become”—turn from self, from pride, and pretence and 
assumption; turn from thinking and analyzing and 
reasoning; turn to trusting and loving and living and 
serving; unless ye turn from self unto Christ and “be- 
come as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” Here is the only gospel for 
our human life, the only evangel of the glorious and 
everlasting hope. That noble man, Norman McLeod, 
said: “We seek to be Goliaths, and are killed by peb- 
bles; if we would begin in faith, and be as little chil- 
dren, we should slay Goliaths.” How simply the Gospel 
puts this matter of living, about which men grope and 
grumble so blindly. ‘Repent, believe, love, live, and 
spend yourself and be spent; do the nearest and the 
most obvious duties; whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.” I love that expression of 
St. Paul which means so much :——“The simplicity that 
is in Christ.” My mind and heart are alike satisfied 
with “The simplicity that is in Christ.” I love my 
ereed; I want it revised, but I love it; it holds and 
helps me. I found it, or rather it found me at the 
eross. I did not carry it thither; I could not, for I 
had too much else to carry—the burden of my sins; 
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I could not carry more. But if a man tells me that 
he does not understand the Christ, the God-man, he 
does not understand how the invisible and intangible 
spirit could become the visible and the tangible man; 
how the infinite could become the finite, I answer, 
Neither do I understand these hows. I simply accept 
the truth in the childlike way, because it meets the 
wants of my soul. The Christ fills and satisfies my 
yearning heart; the child in me goes out to Him in 
trust and love. But I do not understand the mysteries 
of His person and His work; I know only what He 
wants of me, and whither He would lead me. There 
is a plant which grows on Southern prairies which they 
call the compass flower, because all its leaves and petals 
point toward the north. You and I do not know how 
in this one instance the principle of polarity has come 
out of the mineral kingdom where it belongs, and has 
invaded the vegetable kingdom, where it is a stranger. 
But if we were lost on Southern plains, we would not 
stop to investigate that mystery; we would not study 
or analyze the flower; it would be to us simply the com- 
pass flower, and we would gladly and gratefully accept 
its welcome guidance, as it points out our way home; 
so in the childlike spirit we accept Christ’s guidance 
as He points us the way home to God. That is the sim- 
ple, the natural, the only thing to do. “Except ye be 
converted, and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” How much we 
need this teaching! When that greatest man and 
brightest intellect of his century, Blaise Pascal, was 
on his death-bed, the curate who visited him day by 
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day was astounded by the childlike simplicity of the 
renowned scholar, and again and again the curate ex- 
claimed: “He is an infant—humble, submissive as an 
infant.” That was not strange, for Pascal had been 
“converted and had become as a little child, and so was 
entering into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

Oh! brothers, let us try to make our lives more sim- 
ple. Within everyone of us the pharisec and the child 
are contending for the mastery. ill the pharisee and 
cultwate the child. Martineau exclaims: “Are we 
never to blend the fresh heart of childhood with the 
large mind of age, and so recover the lost harmonies 
of life?” Let us all do our part toward this blending 
of the fresh heart of childhood with the full vigor of 
manhood. Trust God’s care. Believe in prayer and 
in Providence. I had a great deal rather make a 
providence than miss one. I had a great deal rather 
pray too much than too little. Trust, trust in the child- 
like way. I had far rather trust and try, than to be 
only trying to trust. I love these familiar lines of 
Faber: 

Oh, see how Jesus trusts Himself 
Unto our childish love! 

As though by His free ways with us 
Our earnestness to prove. 

His sacred name a common word 
On earth He loves to hear: 

There is no majesty in Him 
Which love may not come near. 

Let us be simple with Him then, 

/ Not backward, stiff, nor cold, 

As though our Bethlehem could be 
What Sinai was of old. 
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OPENING ADDRESS 


Two themes are supreme in theological study: God 
and man, each is an endless study. Here is room for 
thought, for investigation and for experience at their 
highest and their uttermost. We may apprehend more 
and more; we shall comprehend never. God and 
man—in an important sense we cannot study them 
separately ; the human comes in as we study the divine, 
and the divine comes in as we study the human. Yet 
we may and do at will start with the one fact or with 
the other as if they were really separable. To-day we 
shall study man—what he is and what he shall be. Pas- 
cal, the foremost mathematician of his time, complained 
that “there are more students of geometry than of men.” 
I doubt whether that is true to-day; but the study of 
geometry is an exact science, and the study of man is 
not. For the most part, those who study men, merely 
look over the surface of society, and so see nothing that 
is deep, fundamental, or conclusive. To them the 
moving crowd is fittingly characterized by Stevenson’s 
facile pen as “the innumerable army of anemic and 
tailorish persons whoé occupy the face of this planet” ; 

“or perhaps they see in the slums the mass of bleared 
and blighted faces with scarce “a fingertouch of God 
left whole on them,” and in such survey these students 
of humanity think they are gaining a real knowledge 
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of men. But they merely skim the surface; they get 
no knowledge worthy either of the name or of the sub- 
ject; they do not go deep enough or far enough. Men 
are more than they seem. Theology has its say and 
deserves attention; it tells us that man is fallen; that 
he is depraved; that he is totally depraved. We can- 
not deny those cold-blooded statements, though we can- 
not help feeling that in them there is something of 
dreadful irreverence, which sorely needs qualification. 
Certainly man is not what he was meant, or made, to 
be. Dr. Bushnell speaks to us of the “Dignity of Hu- 
man Nature Shown from its Ruins.” Some ruins are 
more in beauty and in meaning than are new and com- 
plete buildings. In the crumbling remains of Rome 
and Athens there is more of architecture than we have 
in our finest avenues. We must treat ruins with 
respect and reverence. We must in fancy restore the 
originals, and estimate them, rather than the mere 
ruins. So in the study of man we must go back to the 
creation and there see God’s work. His Word is the 
source of knowledge for us here. “And God said, Let 
us make man in our image, after our likeness.” (Gen. 
i, 26.) That gives us in a sentence the divine idea 
of the origin and the nature of man. If we could but 
read that sentence with freshness of thought and feel- 
ing, with its full meaning and glory undimmed by 
familiarity, it would surely thrill and awe our souls 
with the loftiest sense of the sacredness of manhood. 
There is real sublimity in those words: “And God said, 
Let us make man m our wnage, after our likeness.” 
Nothing could be more lifting, inspiring, and reas- 
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suring. We cannot rise to the full meaning of these 
words, but we can and should study them with rapt 
and devout attention, with bowed head, and with rever- 
ent heart. 

“Let us make man in our image, after our likeness.” 
In this self-consultation of the Deity there seems to 
be no hesitancy, but only calm deliberation, and this is 
full of promise and assurance. To our thought it seems 
a prodigious risk which God undertook in entrusting 
His image and likeness to the exposure and the peril 
of creature-life. He must have foreseen all that was 
involved in that tremendous risk; the whole tragedy 
of human life through the tangled and troubled ages; 
the fall with its vast and awful succession of sins and 
sufferings; the Deluge with its appalling destruction of 
life; the long ages of painful waiting, and then the 
cross with its divine Victim; the persecutions and their 
carnival of innocent blood; the crimes, the woes, the 
wars which make the pages of history livid, lurid, and 
terrible—all these things were clearly, vividly before 
the mind of the triune God as He said, “Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness.” From that 
commanding summit of the creation-week the outlook 
upon the future of human life, it would seem to us, 
must have been appalling. What a bold thing it was 
to do, what a hazardous thing it was to do, to let man 
loose upon the universe bearing in him the likeness and 
image of the Creator! And yet, calmly, deliberately, 
and with full prevision of its tremendous consequences, 
God did that thing. He must have seen more than we 
can see or even imagine. That He did not hesitate 
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demonstrates that He beheld in the far outcome of 
earthly history what will counterbalance all the dark 
and sad things that we know of human life. The sssue 
of man’s history must justify its beginning! God’s 
image and likeness must come out triumphantly from 
the conflict of the ages, so that the end shall match and 
justify the beginning. The image and the likeness 
cannot be left or lost; they must be rescued and restored 
before the eyes of the great cloud of witnesses who bend 
from heaven to watch the tragic movement of human 
life. 

These two great things God has done for man, the 
greatest that even He could do—He made man in His 
own image, and then He made Himself in man’s image; 
and these two things are mutually supplemental; they 
belong together in a deeper and a more vital sense 
than most men seem to apprekend. The degree in 
which we realize the relation of these two unique and 

peerless facts determines the quality and the largeness, 
- the tone and the color of our Christian characters. On 
the one hand are those who hesitate to recognize the 
divine in man; and on the other are those who are 
afraid to emphasize the human in the Christ. Both 
classes are wrong; but the secret of the wrong is the 
same in each case: it is a false reverence, a reverence 
in which the fear overbalances and dominates the love. 
As we cannot know the brotherly tenderness of the 
Christ except as we see real manhood in Him, so we 
cannot know the possibilities and the promises of man 
except as we see in him the image of God. 

If we look into history we find in all the mythologies 
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and in all the religionisms clear indications that this 
dual truth of our gospel accords with the common 
human instinct. We see men everywhere impelled to 
the one or the other of these two extremes—either to 
make God in man’s image, or to make man in God’s 
image; either to humanize Deity, or to deify humanity. 
The inference is inevitable—ours is the only gospel 
which meets the common historic human yearning, for 
it is the only gospel which combines these two things: 
man in the image of God, and God in the image of man. 
Surely ours is the gospel of humanity, the only gospel 
which history illustrates and justifies; the only gospel 
which corresponds with the deepest human instincts, 
and answers the profoundest human cravings. 

“And God said, Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness.” Thus far we have taken only a general 
view of this statement. Let us look at it more care- 
fully, and ask what and how much does 1t mean—man 
made in the «mage and after the likeness of God? 
This, I need hardly say, is a difficult question, and one 
which no man can fully answer. We can go around 
it and approach it from one point and another, but 
we cannot reach the centre and find the conclusive 
answer. One naturally thinks of Tennyson’s familiar 
lines: 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 


What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 
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But we do not know the flower “root and all, and 
all in all,” and how much less can we expect to know 
man and God “all in all.” We must remember and 
acknowledge our limitations. There are some who say 
with much positiveness that the divine image is not 
in man’s body, but only in his mind and soul. Is 
that true? Man is a unit: the physical and the spirit- 
ual interpenetrate one another. Amiel says: “Chris- 
tianity has divided humanity into physical and spir- 
itual, and life into earthly and heavenly, and now 
must reunite them.” That is true, and in my judg- 
ment we are going through that process of reuniting 
now. We used to study psychology, but now we are 
studying physiological psychology. Drummond * asks: 
“Are we ever quite sure that what we call a physical 
world is, after all, a physical world? . . . The 
very term ‘material world’ we are told is a misnomer, 
that the world is a spiritual world, merely employing 
matter for its manifestations. Evolution is not 
progress in matter. Matter cannot progress. It is a 
progress in spirit; in that which is at once most 
human, most rational, most divine.” That is pertinent 
and suggestive. There is such a unity in the trinity 
of our being that we cannot shut out the body from its 
proper share in the present, or in the future glory of 
mind and soul. Men have been surprised to find that 
some of the proudest inventions of ingenious minds have 
been anticipated in the structure of the human body. 
Some have thought themselves original discoverers, if 
not creators, when they were only reproducing uncon- 


_* Life of Drummond, p. 472, from Ascent of Man, 
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sciously, though perhaps instinctively, the work of the 
great Artificer, the only Creator. The form and frame- 
work of the body are intensely intellectual, and this 
fact physiology is proving more and more fully. The 
body is receiving increased honor as men advance in 
scientific knowledge. It is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost; it is the partner and, in a high sense, the peer 
of the mind and soul; it is not for the grave only, but 
for immortality. It shall be glorified. It is easy to 
say that as God is infinite He cannot have form, for 
that means limitation. Therefore, we are told, there 
cannot be in the human body anything of the image 
or likeness of God. And yet the tiny water-drop has 
the properties of the ocean and reflects the stars. Then 
the Incarnation demonstrates possibilities in the hu- 
man body which illustrate and prove a divine alliance 
between these human forms and the unseen One. 

Others say that man was created holy and only so 
was made in the image and likeness of God. But men 
who think cannot help asking, Can holiness be 
created? Certainly Adam was created a pure, sin- 
less being, but his holiness depended upon what he 
would do when, after his creation, he came to front 
obligation and to act for himself. 

Others tell us that the image of God in man consists 
simply in his endowment with reason, with will, and 
with moral faculties. But no one of these statements 
satisfies us. Cannot something more be said? Let 
us see. 

The likeness to God is in man’s whole nature, body, 
mind, and soul. In treating this subject Calvin says: 
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“The perfection of our whole nature is designated, as 
it appeared when Adam was endued with a right judg- 
ment, had affections in harmony with reason; had all 
his senses sound and well regulated, and truly excelled 
in everything good. The chief seat of the divine image 
was in his mind and heart, yet was there no part of 
him in which some scintillations of it did not shine 
forth.” That is comprehensive and satisfying. The 
interconnections of body and spirit in our being and 
life are so manifold and so intimate that it seems quite 
impossible that the divine image should be anywhere 
in us without being everywhere in us, involving and 
affecting our whole trinal being. We are certainly 
wrong in looking down upon the body. It is true that 
through it come to us many temptations and trials, but 
these are spiritual opportunities. We may well accept 
the poet’s words: * 


Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough. 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but go! 

Be our joys three parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! 
Let us not always say, 

‘* Spite of this flesh to-day 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole !” 

As the bird wings and sings, 

Let us cry, all good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul. 


Again, there is a deep mental correspondence be- 
tween the father and his child, between the Creator and 


* Browning, Rabbi Ben Hzra. 
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the creature. The mind is possessed by strange long- 
ings; is stirred by deep mysterious impulses; by sud- 
den flashes of thought; by vague suggestions; by 
startling hints; by weird imaginings; and cannot under- 
stand itself by itself and without God. As another * | 
puts it, “Why should not the part feel the whole to 
which it belongs? The portion of the life of God which | 
is in a man is conscious of the whole life in which it 
belongs.” That is strongly put. Even among the 
masses who know not God there is a yearning for Him. 
Such untaught men, as the poet + says, are 


Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 
But dream of him and guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb and get to him. 


There are possibilities at times thrilling within us 
which make us seem far more than ourselves. We 
cannot speak out all our thought; cannot utter the 
poetry or the music; cannot paint the pictures, or 
carve the statues which are within the inner shrine of 
the temple which God made for Himself in our souls. 
Are we thinking God’s thought, thrilling with his feel- 
ing? Is it the divine in us lifting the human? As 
Browning puts it: 


So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, ‘‘O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 
Thou hast no power nor mayst conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 

And thou must love me who have died for thee! 


* McKenzie, The Divine Force in the Life of the World, p. 40, 
+ Browning, Paracelsus, p. 121. 
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That the mind of God and the mind of man work 
together and work alike at least at times can be seen 
in illustrations not far to seek. That reverent student 
of nature, Hugh Miller, was startled and then awed 
to find, even in insect life, the same sort of taste in 
form and in the combination of colors which he beheld 
in man’s creations; and he tells us that “spurred by 
his necessities man has discovered for himself mechan- 
ical’ contrivances which he has afierward found had 
been anticipated by the divine mind in some existing 
organism, animal or vegetable.” * The same writer 
tells us that in the history of calico-printing there are 
some of the patterns which are remarked as the most 
popular and successful ever put on the market, and 
of one of these there was sold a greater number of 
pieces than of any other pattern ever offered to the 
public. This led to many imitations, and of these the 
most popular one, Hugh Miller says, answers “line for 
line, save that it is more stiff and rectilinear, to the 
pattern in a recently discovered old red sandstone 
coral.” Thereupon the author tells us that the tastes 
and faculties of the divine worker and of the human 
worker meet in harmony. And naturally does Hugh 
Miller conclude, “I must hold that we receive the true 
explanation of the man-like character of the Creator’s 
workings ere man was, in the remarkable text in which 
we are told that God made man in His own image and 
likeness.” “So,” according to this scientist, “as a 
mechanic and as an artist, man differs from his Maker, 
not in kind, but in degree; not as matter differs from 
mind, or darkness from light, but simply as a mere 


* Schools and Schoolmasters, p. 179, 
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portion of space or time differs from all space or 
time.” * 

Again, the tmage of God in man has survived the 
fall. Of course man is not what he was before the fall; 
but the divine image is not lost. True, sin has marred 
our likeness to God, but it has not destroyed that like- 
ness. The proof of this is twofold; it is in man’s con- 
sciousness, and it is in the Scriptures. Sin has dimmed 
the lustre of the original glory; but still are there in 
man gleams and thrills; longings and aspirations; im- 
mortal hungerings and thirstings; mysterious gropings 
and outreachings which are both tokens and proofs of 
the divine kinship of our fallen nature. In manhood 
fallen there is more than in any conceivable nature, 
which, though unfallen, was not made in the image and 
after the likeness of God. Hven the ruims glorify the 
architect. 

Turning now to the Scriptures, we find even 
after the fall that God speaks of man as still allied 
to Himself. We read: “Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed, for in the image of God 
made He man.” (Gen. ix, 6.) In the New Testa- 
ment the same thought is emphasized. “Therewith 
[z.e., with the tongue] bless we God, even the Father ; 
and therewith curse we men which are made after the 
similitude of God.” (James 3-9.) The whole scheme 
of redemption is based upon this conception of 
manhood. 


Another thought must have place. The image of | 
God in man is such as makes divine revelation and per- 


sonal communion possible. There must be some basis 
* Testimony of the Rocks, pp. 258-260. 
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of similarity or there can be no commerce of thought 
and feeling between different beings, or orders of being. 
You meet a man whose language is unknown to you, 
and yours is unknown to him. Yet by reason of your 
common natures, your common habits of thought, and 
your common experiences, you may communicate with 
one another by gestures and signs. Resemblance be- 
tween beings conditions their capacity to understand 
one another. God can talk to us and we can talk to 
God because of the constitutional correspondence of 
our nature with His. This has made the Bible possible 
—the divine revelation to man. God was able to put 
Himself, His character, His will and His ways into 
human language because His image is in human 
nature. The Bible is full of human representations 
of God which we understand because there is so much 
of the divine in us. In any and in all of His modes 
of revelation, in nature, in Providence, and in the 
Bible we understand God only as we find Him in our- 
selves. So, on the one hand, revelation proves corre- 
spondence; and on the other, prayer, in which man is 
at his best and highest, and God is at His tenderest 
and nearest—prayer proves that God is the Father, and 
man is the child, and that there is that likeness between 
them which such kinship implies and involves. So Dr. 
McKenzie says: * “Godly is an eternal word. It is 
the largest term which can be applied to man. To be 
‘like Him is the brightest vision of the New Testa- 
ment. The reason of it is here, in this divine nature 
whereby a man is the child of God. The descent into 
our own souls is the ascent to God.’ To penetrate the 


* The Divine Force in the Life of the World, pp. 35-50. 
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secret of man is to discover the truth of God. He 
hath made everything beautiful in His time; also He 
hath set eternity in the heart of man.” 

We may go one step further, and only one. 

The image of God in man is such that the incarnation 
of the Son of God was possible. I have alluded to this 
already, but it deserves separate recognition as the 
climax in the progress of our thought. As William 
Law said more than a hundred years ago: “Christ had 
never come into the world as a second Adam to redeem 
it, had He not been originally the life and perfection 
and glory of the first Adam.” That is a great truth. 
The Son of God became the Son of man—the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among men. As we confront 
this august fact which cleaves the centuries in twain, 
so that all of them are either before or after Him— 
either antecedents or consequents of Him—it seems to 
me we must feel that the incarnation is a demonstra- 
tion that the resemblances and correspondences and 
personal ties between God and man are far closer and 
more manifold and mysterious than any of us have 
ever dared to dream. This second Adam tells us more 
of our relationship with God than the first Adam could. 
The two Adams, the first and the second, tell us the 
whole story so far as it can be told here and now. Christ 
was manly that man might become and be godly; God 
became human that man might become divine. 

I can go no further; here we must stand still and see 
the salvation of our God. 

It remains to us to gather some of the practical 
lessons of our theme; they are numerous, and I may 
select and emphasize only a few. 
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Let us try always to feel the sacredness of manhood. 
That sacredness is not in man’s commanding position 
among the creatures of God; not in the splendid en- 
dowments of the intellect; not in the affluence and ex- 
pansiveness of the heart; not in the imperial force of 
the will; it is not even in the august diadem of im- 
mortality which crowns his whole trinal being; this 
sacredness is not in one, or in all of these things; but 
with them all and through them all is the image, the 
likeness of God, and that is the supreme thing, and in 
that is the sacredness. You think it profanity to 
desecrate institutions and ordinances which bear the 
seal of divine appointment, and so it is; but man, man 
is above institutions and ordinances; they are for him; 
he is not for them. Jor man is the Sabbath; for man 
is the Bible; for man is the Church; and for man are 
the sacraments. “Man,” as Chrysostom declared, “man 
is the true Shekinah!’ To profane man is next in 
guilt to that blasphemy which lifts voice, hand, or life 
against God Himself! In this light how mean, how 
wicked, seem the distinctions of color, condition, caste, 
occupation, nationality. These things are but tem- 
porary and incidental; manhood is the supreme thing; 
the man, or the nation which profanes that, woe be to 
that man, or that nation. If Robert Burns had done 
nothing more than send that familiar couplet ringing 
through the whole English-speaking race, 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

A man’s a man for a’ that, 
he would have earned lasting remembrance and grati- 
tude. Novalis said, “Every man is a revelation in the 
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flesh.” That is true; in every man there is something 
for you and me to study with reverent humility if we 
would know theology. We must not be betrayed by 
surface signs as we look out upon human life. You 
see men debased and corrupted, and perhaps are re- 
pelled. The old Latin saying is true, “The corruption 
of the best is the worst.” But you must believe in God 
more than you do in the devil; you must look for God, 
rather than for the devil. You must remember that 
there are no masters, but only apprentices in the great 
school of manliness; or as another puts it, the great 
majority are only “candidates for manhood”; they are 
advancing, but ah! so slowly, toward the goal. We 
must judge them by the direction in which they are 
moving. Amid the confusion and conflict of human 
life there are so many men bowed, hardened, saddened 
by hopeless toil—no light, no look of intelligence, no 
smile in their faces—that it is no wonder such an outery 
as this has just come to our ears: 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw ? 

Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow ? 

Whose breath blew out the light within this brain ? 

Is this the thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land, 


To trace the stars and search the heavens for power, 
To feel the passion of eternity ? 


° 


Through this dread shape the suffering ages look ; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop ; 

Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the judges of the world, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 

O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 
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Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quenched ? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape ; 

Touch it again with immortality ; 

Give back the upward-looking and the light ; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream ; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 


The one and final answer to these passionate ques- 
tionings of our time is in our blessed Gospel: man 
made in the image of God, and God made in the image 
of man. The work of restoration is going on, going 
slowly, but going on. The brotherhood and the com- 
mon sonship of man is the victorious theme of our time. 
The end is nearer; we see it, we know it. “It doth 
not yet appear what we shall be; but we know that 
when He shall appear we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is.” That is at once the goal and 
the glory of humanity. Made like God in the begin- 
ning, we shall be like Him in the ending of the 
earthly—that is the blessed evangel of humanity. 

We talk much about the plan of salvation, about sav- 
ing faith, and about the means of grace, and I suppose 
we must; but to me there is far more, than in all that 
conventional and orthodox talk, in that one inspiring 
verse of Isaiah, “Behold God is my salvation; I will 
trust and not be afraid; for the Lord Jehovah is my 
strength and my song; He alse is become my salva- 
tion.” 
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TO THE CLASS OF 1889 * 


Gentlemen of the Graduating Class: 


You are to be congratulated on the completion of 
your long course of preparation for your chosen work. 
The end has come which is the beginning; you now 
commence your several careers. 

In the history of this Seminary yours will be known 
as the Centennial Class. You go forth to help in mak- 
ing the opening of the second century of our national 
life better and brighter than it could be without you. 
At the recent commemoration exercises, speaking of 
Washington’s high consecration to duty, President 
Harrison uttered these deeply significant words: 
“Self-seeking has no public observance or anniversary. 
The captam who gives to the sea his cargo of rags, that 
he may give safety and deliverance to his imperilled 
fellow-men, has fame; he who lands the cargo has only 
wages.” 

Let us accept this lofty teaching; may it follow 
each member of this centennial class: “Self-seeking has 
no public observance or anniversary.” Believe me, 
self-seeking is suicide; there is in it no gospel of life, 


* After the distribution of the diplomas, at the close of the com- 
mencement exercises, it has been customary for the President to ad- 
dress a few parting words to the class just graduated, 
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but only the sure promise of death. The monks of 
Chartreuse built their cloister a hollow square with 
windows only on the inner court, but not one looking 
out upon the mountain glories which surrounded them. 
In building your characters reverse that method ; build 
no windows on the inner court, but have all the out- 
look possible upon what God is doing and man is need- 
ing. Then give and tt shall be gwen unto you; lose your 
life and you shall find it—find it purified, enriched, 
ennobled, and deathless. Do not be too much concerned 
about place and environment; those are only incidental 
matters; character is the great thing. During the war, 
when they urged the heroic Farragut to take command 
of an iron-clad, “No, no,” said the veteran, “give me a 


good ship of oak, and put the iron into the men!” That 


has the ring of the true spirit. What is in you is the 
determining thing; it may master whatever is about 
you. A heart full of the divine love will make its 
own atmosphere and environment, and make them 
heavenly. 

The age is needing and demanding a brave and cheer- 
ful faith. I beg you not to complain of difficulties or 
of hardships. Oh! no, rather welcome them as oppor- 
tunities for heroism and victory. I love you too well 
to wish for you an easy life; and God, who loves you | 
so much better than anyone else can, what does He 
wish for you but that you may he tried in order that | 
you may be triumphant? The lichens which face the 
storms upon the lofty cliff are close and firm in texture 
and brilliant in color and in lustre; but those of the 
same variety which grow in the sheltered valleys are 
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imperfect in form, weak in texture, and dull and rusty 
in color. I hope no one of you will prefer the sheltered 
valley! Wherever and however you are placed may you 
have a faith, which shall make your life, not a pitiful 
plaint, but a perpetual psalm. Thomas Erskine was 
fond of quoting these striking words of the Silesian 
Mystic: “The element of the bird is the air, the ele 
ment of the fish is the water, and the heart of God is 
Jacob Béhmen’s element.” The heart of God, with 
its light and warmth and vitalizing power, may that 
be the element of your lives; for living in that element 
you will grow in usefulness and blessedness forever. 


But do not think that the life upon which you are about. | 


to enter will be only one of trials. These will come, 
but with them will come comforts and compensations. 
All good work is hard work, that is true; but this is 
equally true, all good work is blessed work, fruitful of 
joys which are unique and exquisite. Gentlemen, I 
do not commiserate, but I do congratulate you because 
you have devoted yourselves to the work of preaching 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

But the farewell word must be spoken. Personally, 
permit me to say, I shall remember you as the first 
class to which, as representing this faculty, I was 
called upon to address the parting words. You have 
won our respect and affection, and we shall follow you 
with deep interest as you turn your backs upon your 
Alma Mater to go to your several fields of labor. We 
wish you to know and to feel that you are leaving here 
true friends who will continue to regard you as in an 
important sense our representatives in the high and 


cece esenenT 
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holy work of the gospel ministry. May the blessing of 
God rest upon each one of you, making your work 
abundantly fruitful, and your final reward exceedingly 
great. Take for your motto Carey’s noble words: 
“Expect great things from God, and attempt great 
things for God.” May 7, 1889. 


TO THE CLASS OF 1890 


Gentlemen of the Graduating Class: 


On behalf of my colleagues it is my privilege to 
speak to you a few words of farewell. We congratu- 
late you upon the completion of your preparatory 
course. The seven years of the college and seminary 
curricula in prospect seemed long; in retrospect they 
seem short. The commencement of your chosen careers 
is now reached. May you have grace to make a good 
beginning in your ministry. You are about to under- 
take the greatest and the most blessed work to which 
any man could aspire. We who are older might well 
envy your opportunities were not heaven so near to 
us. You enter upon your work at a time when great 
questions are stirring the minds and hearts of the peo- 
ple. The prophecy of De Tocqueville is fulfilled. He 
said: “The great questions at the beginning of this 
century were political, but those which will convulse 
the world at its close will be social.” You are to preach 
that gospel which is the only solution of these social 
problems, with which political economy grapples in 
vain. You must be manly and intensely human; that 
is one of the first and largest lessons of the incarnation 
of the Son of God. The pure, high, broad manliness 
of Jesus is your model; a manliness at once modest and 
aggressive; serene and earnest; tender and fearless; 
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gentle and powerful; full of sympathy and full of 
searching thoroughness in dealing with sinners. We 
need more such manliness in the pulpit; it is the secret 
of power; it is the soul of eloquence. The cringing 
appeal for popularity; the hunger for approbation; 
the anxious looking for signs of sympathy; the cowardly 
compromising of truth—these things are so unmanly 
that they always forfeit the respect they covet. A 
gun is less heated when it fires a ball than when it fires 
a blank cartridge. Let your sermons have a steady 
aim, and let. not one of them be a blank cartridge! 
With a brave, warm human heart come near to men 
of all classes and conditions with the same gospel of 
love for all. Manly piety speaking in brave, earnest, 
and cheerful tones in the pulpit; and moving in the 
parish with looks and words and acts of love for all, 
the poor and the rich, the low and the high—that is the 
power which under God will solve social problems and 
remedy the evils caused, as Maurice expressed it, by 
“ynsocial Christians and unchristian socialists.” 

A settled, clear, calm faith makes manly men. Such 
men are full of magnetic power; they command at- 
tention; they incarnate the truth, and so are in them- 
selves the best of sermons. It was said of a great 
preacher: “His thought was not in his hands, but he 
was in the hands of his thought.” That is the secret 
of effective earnestness; the man who is under the 
mastery and spell of the truth will bring others under 
the same mastery and spell. David Hume said of John 
Brown, of Haddington: “That’s the man for me; he 
means what he says; he speaks as if Jesus Christ. were 
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at his elbow.” May each one of you so speak! Drum- 
mond says: “The one hope for science is more science.” 
I believe that, but would add this: The one hope for 
religion is more religion. Remember this story of St. 
Francis of Assisi: Laying his hand on the shoulder of 
a young monk, he said, “Let us go into the town and 
preach.” The venerable father and the young man 
went forth into the highways and the lanes of the city 
talking together as they went, till they found them- 
selves back at the monastery. The young monk said, 
“Father, when shall we begin to preach?” The father 
replied: “My child, we have been preaching; we were 
preaching while and as we were walking. Ah! my son, 
it is of no use that we walk anywhere to preach unless 
we preach as we walk.” There is a lesson in this story 
for us all. Only as our daily lives are benedictions to 
men can they be doxologies to God. 

But I may not multiply words of caution or of 
counsel. We must bid you farewell. You go forth 
upon diverging paths to widely separated fields. Six 
of you are consecrated to foreign missionary work in 
China, in India, in Siam, in Africa, in Bogota, and 
elsewhere. Others go to the frontiers of our own land. 
May the blessing of God go with each of you. You 
have the distinction of being the last class in a long 
and goodly succession of nearly a thousand students 
who have sat at the feet of my revered and beloved col- 
league, Dr. Shedd. May the impress of his character 
and spirit be upon you throughout your lives. You go 
forth with the benediction of all your instructors, and 
be assured that we shall watch your careers with af- 
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fectionate interest, always hoping, always praying that 
you may be.found faithful. And if sometimes the way 
seem to you steep and rugged, that is only because it 
leads to the heights. Always is Schwenfeld’s motto 
true: “Christo duce, nthil triste.’ God bless you, my 
dear brethren, and keep you till that end which is the 
beginning. May 6, 1890. 


TO THE CLASS OF 1891 


Gentlemen of the Graduating Class: 


I am charged, first of all, with a special message 
for you from our venerable friend, Charles Butler, 
LL.D., the President of our Board of Directors. He 
asked me to say to you that, for nearly a third of a 
century, he has entertained at his house each successive 
graduating class, with the directors, the faculty, and 
invited guests. Now, in the ninetieth year of his age, 
his recent severe illness has prevented him from ex- 
tending the same hospitality to you. This he deeply 
regrets, and desires me to express to you his affection- 
ate interest in your welfare, and his earnest desire that 
the blessing of God may attend each of you as you 
go forth to your several fields of labor to preach Christ 
and Him crucified. 

On behalf of the faculty it is my privilege to speak 
to you the farewell words. The three years’ course for 
you is ended. We have done what we could for you as 
teachers, and the relation of student and professor now 
yields to that of brethren and friends. Let this later 
and higher relation be perpetual. You leave here your 
names, your records, your Alma Mater, whose affection- 
ate interest in you your professors desire you ever to 
remember. You go forth to your work in troublous 
times. Seek those things which make for peace. With 
a broad and genial charity for those who differ with 
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you, maintain a manly courage and independence. You 
have been taught here to revere the Bible as the in- 
spired Word of God and to study and to defend it as 
such. But I pray you to defend the Bible in the spirit 
of the Bible, and not in the spirit of the Inquisition. 
Be faithful unto death. Faithful—originally, and 
until the present century, that word was spelled with 
two |’s, and meant full of faith, When rare Ben Jon- 
son said, “You are not faithfull, sir,” he meant, “You 
are unbelieving.” He who has faith will be faithful. 
Nothing is higher or better than that; for that is re 
served “the crown of life.” Always hope to succeed, but 
never think you have succeeded. You will suffer some 
defeats, make some mistakes; but these should be in- 
structive and stimulating. Finely did Macaulay say 
of Alexander the Great: “He was often defeated in 
battle, yet was always successful in war.’ Be brave 
and manly; not hungry for sympathy; not candidates 
for pity; but cheerful, hopeful, and content to give, 
which is more blessed than to receive. You must be 
manly men in order to be good ministers. Goethe said: 


The more thou feelest thyself to be a man, 
The more thou resemblest the gods, 


But the Laureate puts it better: 


For a man is not as God; 
But then most Godlike, being most a man. 


Do not be anxious about your rights, but only about 
your duties. Take care of your duties, and your rights 
will take care of themselves. Work will not hurt, but 
only help and bless you; it is worry that kills. You 
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have no right to worry, but you have every reason to 
work. There is an old German inscription on an iron 
key: “If I rest, I rust.’ President Wayland was ac- 
customed to say to his classes: “Young gentlemen, re- 
member that nothing can withstand days’ works.” 
Work is the higher worship; it is the consummate 
privilege. Islam’s electric motto will do for you and 
me: “Paradise is under the shadow of our swords.” 
Remember that the Gospel is preached not. chiefly in 
the pulpit, but in the daily life. In the light of your 
faces, in the tones of your voices, in the common daily 
service of your hands the Gospel may be most effect- 
ually preached. What you are is more than what you 
say. Be among men “as one who serveth.” On an old 
seal of the Reformation period is an ox between a 
plough and an altar. Underneath is the inscription: 
“Ready for either.” That is the manly spirit—ready 
for either—for the plough or the altar—for service or 
for sacrifice. Oh! my brothers, save your lives and you 
will lose them; lose your lives and you will find them— 
find them ennobled, enriched, and blessed for evermore. 
Only to great and good men can this high eulogy apply: 
“They forgot themselves into mmmortality.” The true 
man, as the poet puts it, will 


Save his soul 
By loving heed of it in heedful care 
That all his doings profit men, and help 
The sorrowful to hope, the weak to stand. 
Joys come unsought, He said, to whoso lives 
Heedless of joy. Love thyself last! Drink deep 
The nectared anodyne of selflessness ! 
Feast full upon the diet angels eat— 
Pity and help and vast compassion ! 
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I would have you so love Christ that you will love 
all men, not only the attractive and the lovely, but all 
men. AJ] men are your brothers because Christ died 
for them all. As the poet says: 

The debts which loaded earth 


Are paid by Love’s kiss on the lips of Law 
Tenderly silenced. 


“Love’s Kiss on the lips of Law”—that is the gospel 
which you are to preach. It is a glorious gospel. Let 
your hearts be filled with it. Let your faces shine with 
its light. “God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” It is a 
magnificent message! Go, my dear brothers, go preach 
that gospel to dying men. They are waiting for it. 
Put your whole soul into it, and may God bless you 
in your noble work, and when the earthly is over, we 
shall meet on high and rejoice together over souls re- 
deemed by Him we love and serve. 

May 19, 1891. 


TO THE CLASS OF 1892 


Gentlemen of the Graduating Class: 


On behalf of my colleagues of the faculty it devolves 
upon me to speak to you a few words of farewell. The 
years of your academic preparation have passed 
swiftly, and now you are standing at the threshold of 
your chosen life and work. Life is work, and work is 
life. I do not crave for you an easy, an unlaborious 
career. That would be no kindness. This is nervous 
prose which the poet has uttered to us all: 

Get leave to work 
In this world—tis the best you get at all ; 
For God, in cursing, gives us better gifts 
Than men in benediction, God says, “‘ sweat” 
For foreheads; men say, ‘‘ crowns”; and so we are crowned, 
Ay, gashed by some tormenting circle of steel 
Which snaps with a secret spring. Get work; get work; 
Be sure ’tis better than what you work to get. 


There is room enough for work, room enough any- 
where, everywhere. All honest manly labor tells; not 
perhaps in conscious, or in visible results; yet each 
stroke tells, and hastens the triumph of Redemption. 
Results and rewards—these you must trust to God. If 
you are looking and longing for them you will not do 
your best. You were told not long ago that “some 
things physical you can do better by doing them un- 
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consciously. Introspection always disturbs automatic 
action.” This is true in the spiritual sphere; do not 
look at yourselves, or at your resources, but look at your 
work and look at God, and do what your hands find to 
do with your might, without self-consciousness, and 
without too much self-consideration, and in such work 
you will find the true blessedness. Then do not stop 
to think how much you have done; keep on doing. 
This is a good motto: “Always think you shall succeed, 
but never think you have succeeded.” When someone 
asked Wendell Phillips why there was so much learn- 
ing at Cambridge, he replied with more wit than fair- 
ness: “Because nobody ever carries any away!” We 
trust, as you go hence, you will carry some learning 
away, but more anxious are we that you shall carry 
with you the true spirit of Christian work. To know 
something is well; but to be and to do something is 
better! Selden said: “No man is wiser for his learn- 
ing.” You need wisdom quite as much as learning. 
Only God can give you that. “Ask and it shall be 
given unto you.” 

The real quality, the determining quality, in your 
work will be the spzrit with which it is done. Your 
sermons may be careful in structure and faultless in 
style, and yet have no life or power. I have read of a 
French sculptor who had made an equestrian statue of 
Peter the Great for St. Petersburg. In lecturing to 
his class he criticised the equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius at Rome, pointing out a number of anatomical 
defects in the figure of the horse, all of which he had 
avoided in the horse he had modelled, and yet, he 
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frankly declared, “This poor beast is alive, while mine 
is dead!” I love to see mistakes avoided, but I care 
infinitely more that your sermons should be alive. Let 
us have mistakes and life, rather than correctness and 
death. Let everything be subordinated to your proper 
work; let its supremacy be felt in all the details of your 
living. When Lord Beaconsfield was appointed Prime 
Minister, he was asked in what style his official resi- 
dence should be furnished. Pointing to the portrait 
of Horace Walpole, he said, “Furnish it for that por- 
trait!’ You have a nobler model; but, let that model 
be supreme with you in all things; let your life, body, 
brain, and heart, your home, your study, be furnished 
for that! 

You have been taught here to study the divine Word 
with searching, fearless thoroughness. Because it is 
God’s Word we have in it such faith that we have for 
it no fear. Our hearts do not tremble for the Ark of 
God. Continue your thorough study of the written 
Word, and interpret it faithfully in the light of the liv- 
ing Word. He that mines the deepest will find the 
richest treasures. Take the side of conscience against 
custom; of Christian common-sense against tradition, 
and be in bondage to no man and to no party, but stand 
for the liberty wherewith Christ hath made you free. 
Do not dare in anything to be craven or cowardly. May 
each one of you answer to Browning’s vigorous descrip- 
tion: 

One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 


Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
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Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 

No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 

Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 

Strive and thrive! cry ‘‘Speed, fight on, fare ever 
There as here!” 


As I speak the words of farewell to you I seem to 
feel an unseen presence here. Bonner, your beloved 
classmate, who is not, because God took him, I believe 
he is an interested witness of this scene in which he 
fondly hoped to share. May his loving and lovely spirit 
impress each one of you. And as the Locrians always 
kept a place in their ranks for the spirit of Ajax the 
Less, so keep a place in your class of ’92 for the starred 
name of William Bonner. And now, my dear young 
brethren, farewell. Go to your noble, blessed work; 
go, for we have done what we can for you. Let God do 
the rest. He will do all you will let Him. 

May 17, 1892. 


TO THE CLASS OF 1893 


Gentlemen of the Graduating Class: 


On behalf of the faculty I am to speak to you the 
words of farewell. There is something of sadness in 
the task, for the three years of our intercourse have 
passed very pleasantly, and have brought us very close 
together. But I do not believe in sadness, because I 
do believe in God. I would rather congratulate you 
that you have reached the commencement of your 
careers, and congratulate ourselves that we are per- 
mitted to send forth such a class of men prepared to 
enter upon the glorious and blessed work of the gospel 
ministry. The wide field is waiting for you, and you 
are ready and eager for the field. From a compara- 
tively cloistered life among books you go forth to study 
men, and to win them, not to yourselves, but to Christ. 
The true enthusiasm for humanity comes only of the 
knowledge and love of the one true Man. Philanthropy 
is the manward reach of faith in Christ. You can see 
and feel the possibilities and the promises of men only 
in that one Man, Jesus of Nazareth. The Bible has 
said at once the severest and the sublimest things about 
manhood. To suspect everyone, is the worldly maxim; 
to reverence everyone, is the Christian maxim. Your 
views of men should be Christian. You belong to all 
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men, and in a high sense all men belong to you. The 
poet * is right: 
Where we disavow 
Being Kuxrsr to our brother we're his CAIN. 
All men are yours whether Paul or Apollos or Cephas— 
but the converse of that must be remembered. They 
“who have obtained a good report through faith, with- 
out us shall not be made perfect.” Your part of this 
debt to “the great cloud of witnesses” you must pay. 
On the other hand, you are in a great brotherhood 
wherein are the materials out of which under God you 
must build your characters. You need men more even 
than they need you. You must find in them that which 
will round out and complete your manhood. Go among 
men as men. The day for professional conventionality 
and assumption, thank God, is past. You must be men 
or you cannot be ministers. Standacher put a great 
deal into this one sentence: “Jt is necessary to treat 
humanly things divine, and divinely, things human.” 
You have been taught here to study reverently and 
thoroughly the Word of God; but you must study as 
reverently and thoroughly the work of the Holy Spirit 
in human hearts; for the two Scriptures, the written 
and the living, are mutually illustrative and helpful; 
for as the Bible is for man, so man is for the Bible. 
You must be pastors in order to be preachers, and not 
mere essayists or orators. You must win and command 
respect. by what you are, if you would win and com- 
mand respect for what you say. In your daily inter- 
course you will determine the value and power of your 
* George Eliot. 
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Sabbath work. Respect your people and they can and 
will respect you; love your people and they can and 
will love you. The law is as inexorable as just: “Give 
and it shall be given unto you.” There is no earthly 
use for selfish ministers; there is no place for them. 
Selfish ministers—it is a contradiction of terms. The 
poet says: 

Could we but crush that ever-craving hest 

For bliss, which kills all bliss; and close our life, 

Our barren unit life, to find again 


A thousand lives in those for whom we die ; 
So were we men. 


Most. of you have chosen your places, or places have 
chosen you. I beseech you then to settle in your chosen 
fields and work there as if intending to remain where 
God first called you. You will do no good work if you 
are looking for a better place. The way to deserve and 
earn a better place is to work contentedly and with your 
whole heart in the place you have and which has you. 
According to my observation, this is true: only those 
get promotion who never seek promotion. When in the 
earlier part of his great career Gladstone was urged 
by the Bishop of Oxford to seek a higher position, he 
made this noble reply: “It is my fixed determination 
never to take any step whatever to raise myself to a 
higher level in official life; and this, not on grounds of 
Christian self-denial, which would hardly apply, but 
on the double ground, first, of my total ignorance of 
my capacity, bodily or mental, to hold such a higher 
level; and secondly, perhaps I might say, especially, 
because I am certain that the fact of my seeking it 
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would seal my doom in taking it. This is a reason of 
a very practical kind. Every day brings me fresh evi- 
dence of its force and soundness.” I would to God that 
all His ministers, young and old, had the wisdom and 
the grace to live and work on that principle. Good 
work will secure the only safe promotion. Your place 
may seem small and obscure. It must be conceded that 
there are buried men who are not dead, as well as dead 
men who are not buried. But I pray you to remember 
this significant thing which was said of your Master: 
“But He could not be hid.” If you are like Him you 
cannot be hid, however remote or obscure your location. 
Men will find you out and want you; but if you are not 
like Him, then men will not want you; and what you 
should seek is not a new place, but a new and higher life 
and character. There is a law of specific gravity in 
the spiritual sphere, as unalterable as that in the phys- 
ical. Do not try to climb, but only to accept that level 
which claims you, and there work—work not for pro- 
motion, but for God and humanity. 

Brethren, your teachers salute you and bid you an 
affectionate farewell. Continents and seas cannot 
really separate us; you are ours and we are yours in 
Christ Jesus forever. May the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost, be with you all. Amen. 

May 16, 1893, 


TO THE CLASS OF 1894 


Gentlemen of the Graduating Class: 


On behalf of my colleagues of the faculty I con- 
gratulate you that you have reached the commence- 
ment of your careers. You are now emancipated from 
the curriculum; from the inexorable and execrable 
gong; from the monitor and the marks; and you go 
forth at last free men, each to do his own work in his 
own way. After four years of college and three years 
of seminary bondage, I trust you will not abuse the 
freedom which you are henceforth to enjoy. But new 
ties will bind you, and you will feel them soon drawing 
and holding you to your work as ministers of Christ. 
Do not resist, but rather gladly accept their restraint. 
Your time and talents and attainments are henceforth 
your own, and yet not your own; for you are Christ’s, 
and for his sake you belong to humanity. This will be 
a new and a blessed bondage which you will enjoy in 
proportion as you accept it heartily and with full con- 
secration. Your ambition should be to go where you 
can do the most for men, and not where men will do 
the most for you. At the terrible battle of Shiloh a 
young color-bearer, a mere boy, for a long half hour 
stood in the face of a blazing line of musketry. He fell, 
but recovered from his wound, studied, was graduated 
from college and theological seminary, and then asked 
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only “What position is there that no one else will take ?” 
He was sent to the frontier to a haunt of gamblers and 
desperadoes. There he gathered a church and reformed 
society, and then asked for another field to which no 
one else would go. He was sent to Japan, and there he 
still labors. Oh! for the courage and chivalry of that 
color-bearer. Oh! for the Christian heroism which 
will covet, not an easy place, but only opportunity to 
do what no one else is willing to undertake. Wherever 
you go do and be your best. Nothing less should you 
dare to offer to Him who gave His best, His all to you, 
and Who deserves and demands of each the gold, frank- 
incense and myrrh. Study, think, work, pray with 
your whole soul, and then speak to the people fearlessly, 
faithfully, words that have in them your heart’s blood 
and Christ’s heart’s blood. On a blank leaf of Ralph 
Erskine’s Bible these pregnant words were written: 
“Ardeat orator qui vult accendere populum.” Do not 
crave or expect an easy life, for the poet is right: 
Life is not an idle ore, 

But iron dug from central gloom 

And heated hot with burning fears, 

And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 

And battered with the shocks of doom 

To shape and use. Arise and fly 

The reeling Faun, the sensual feast ; 

Move upward, working out the beast, 

And let the ape and tiger die. 

Do not be concerned about your dignity, your rights, 
or your reputation. Do your work like men, and all 
else will be conserved. You must love your people or 
you cannot help them; love them with all your heart. 
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That is God’s way. By loving He saves; only so can 
each of you become a saving power. Your love for your 
people will make your work for them not only easy and 
delightful, but fruitful. “Give and it shall be given 
unto you.” Love and you shall be loved. You must 
be pastors in order to be preachers. You must mingle 
with your people in their homes in a very human way. 
The minister must not suppress the man, and the 
man must not conceal or betray the minister; the 
two must interblend in mutual helpfulness, and God 
be in and over all. In the highest sense your human 
soul, because hwman, is an imperious necessity for God ; 
it is an ever-expanding and measureless capacity for 
God. ‘Toward Him open your hearts and keep them 
open, and He will always fill them; always expand 
them; and yet keep them always full, full of His love 
and wisdom and grace and power. Young gentlemen, 
you go forth to your work in troublous times—times 
which call for the highest and best elements of Christian 
manhood. One of our poets * puts the truth in those 
nervous lines: 

The kind of a man for you and me! 

He faces the world unflinchingly, 

And smites, as long as the wrong resists, 

With a knuckled faith and force like fists. 

He lives the life he is preaching of, 

And loves where most is the need of love; 


And feeling still with a faith half glad 

That the bad are as good as the good are bad, 
He strikes straight out for the right—and he 
Is the kind of a man for you and me. 


* Our Kind of a Man, James Whitcomb Riley. 
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You need that courage which comes only of faith in 
God. Dr. Johnson said many wise things, but none 
wiser than this: ““He who has not the virtue of courage, 
has no security for any other virtue.” The Church is 
agitated by clamor and misrepresentation. Society is 
agitated by unsolved problems. As ministers of Christ 
your duty is simple and clear. You must strike wrong 
wherever you see it. Not by your learning; not by 
your theories; not by theology, or by sociology, can you 
help to save the Church and society from threatened 
anarchy. ‘The one remedial power is in the Gospel of 
God’s infinite love. I have long fancied that a pecu- 
liar smile must have played about the features of the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles as he wrote * these words 
in his second epistle to the Thessalonians: “I have con- 
fidence in the Lord touching you.” Not much confi- 
dence in the Thessalonians had he, but a great deal 
in the Lord! You may not have much confidence in 
general assemblies, or in socialistic conventions, but you 
may and should have a deep, settled, exultant confi- 
dence in God; and in that confidence you can work 
and wait. 

But the final words must be spoken. Go, brethren, 
go with our affectionate salutations and benedictions. 
As Arnold says: 


Eyes rekindling, and prayers, 
Follow your steps as ye go 
Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God. 
May 15, 1894. 
* 2 Thessalonians, iii, 4. 


TO THE CLASS OF 1895 


Gentlemen of the Graduating Class: 


On behalf of the faculty I am to utter the fare- 
well words to you expressive of our affectionate interest 
in the conclusion of your preparatory course. We have 
done what we could to inform and to stimulate your 
minds, and we have also tried most earnestly to promote 
your spiritual development. But our uttermost falls 
far short of our ideal, our longing and our prayer. We 
have aimed and shall continue to aim to raise the 
standard of scholarship and to broaden the curriculum ; 
for this is necessary. You are to be teachers of the 
people, and they have gained so much and are gaining 
so fast in knowledge that you must do your best if you 
would keep in advance and be true leaders. If you stop 
studying and growing, the people will soon leave you 
behind. But there are perils in the upward struggle 
of the scholar. He may leave the people behind and 
find himself alone. A few years ago a gentleman of 
Vienna climbed a lofty mountain, the Hoch Konig, 
without a guide. In a few days they found him dead, 
in a sitting posture, near the summit on which he had 
written: “It is cold here and clouds shut out the view!” 
Ah! there are heights which may tempt your ambition 
where it is always cold and clouds shut out. the view. 
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We would have you keep near the people, though always 
in the lead. Let your ambition be tempered by the 
love of Christ and by the longing to save lost men. 
You should guard against the pride of education. 
Science tells us suggestively that poison may be 
distilled from laurel leaves, and that the very odor 
of them goes to the head! Diplomas and degrees 
count for very little; real manliness is the only thing 
which counts; that manliness of which Jesus Christ 
alone is the perfect type. Not in mere official ways, 
not with aught of clerical assumption, or of dignified 
condescension, should you go among men; but go in a 
simple human, yet divine, way, shining with the light 
of the Gospel hope, and carrying consolation and help 
wherever you go. You cannot force men to accept your 
teaching by mere stress of logic, but you can draw them 
by love. Zeno the Stoic compared logic to the 
clenched fist, and rhetoric to the open hand. Men can 
and will defy the clenched fist, but the open hand— 
that will win them to the faith of Him whose pierced 
hand is always open to us. Your heart-life must go 
into your sermons, and your sermons must go into your 
heart-life, and then your appeal will be continuous, 
consistent, and convincing. You cannot preach above 
the level of your living; but you can live above the 
level of your preaching. This was a favorite saying 
of our dear Dr. Schaff: “The Bible gives us a theology 
more human than Calvinism, more divine than Ar- 
minianism, and more Christian than either.” Now I 
beg you to find, to live, and to preach that theology; 
it is what men are needing. Whatever you do, always 
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do your best; so will your best be always becoming 
better. One of our own poets * says: 

All common things, each day’s events, 

That with the hour begin and end, 


Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 


We have not wings, we cannot soar, 
But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 


So I pray you lift drudgeries into the light of God’s 
countenance and they will be glorified into worship. In 
Billings’s account of Melrose Abbey he says that those 
concealed portions of the building which can be seen 
only by difficult climbing were carved with minutest 
care and elegance, because, as the artists said, the work 
was all of tt adoration. So let your work, manifold 
in its details and sometimes depressing in its drudgeries 
—let your work, all of a, be adoration. Let your 
sermons cost you the expenditure of your best. possi- 
bilities. Never be satisfied with any one; make the next 
better. Take to the pulpit as your offering to Christ 
only gold, frankincense, and myrrh. Many of you 
have been studying sociology, and that is well; but I 
hope you have not the conceit to think that you can 
solve the problems and cure the evils of society by 
preaching theories which may only widen the separa- 
tion between classes and increase social irritation. 
Maurice and Kingsley did pioneer and noble service 
which you may well emulate. But while boldly rebuk- 
* Longfellow. : 
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ing wrong, they depended only upon the deep truths 
of the Gospel.to work the social reforms they so pas- 
sionately desired. As Professor Flint says in his 
recent book on socialism: “They believed that all his- 
tory was meant to be made a magnificent and conclusive 
apologetic of Christianity.” Believe me, young gen- 
tlemen, the best sociological work can be done only by 
living and laboring and preaching in the unselfish 
spirit of the Christ. The poet* says: 


He might have built a palace at a word, 

Who sometimes had not where to lay His head: 
Time was, and He who nourished crowds with bread, 
Would not one meal unto Himself afford ; 

Twelve legions girded with angelic sword 

Were at His back, the scorned and buffeted ! 

He healed another’s scratch ; His own side bled, 
Side, feet and hands with cruel piercings gored ! 
Oh! wonderful the wonders left undone! 

And scarce less wonderful than those He wrought ! 
Oh! self-restraint, passing all human thought, 

To have all power and be as having none! 

Oh! self-dernying love, which felt alone 

For needs of others, never for its own! 


But the final word must be spoken. A year ago one 
of your classmates was with you, doubtless hoping to 
be with you to-night, but on the 31st of May, 1894, 
George F. Pitkin entered into his final rest. Yet per- 
haps he ts here with you: who ean tell? 

As I look into your familiar feces and think of the 
responsible work to which you are committed, I dare 
not trust my own words to be the last. The ascension 


* Archbishop Trench. 
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words of our Lord and Master—hear and remember 
them: “Ye shall recewe power after that the Holy 
Ghost 1s come upon you.” Power—that is what you 
are needing; that is what you are craving. But are 
your hearts open? Are they uplifted in devout ex- 
pectancy, then you will receive power, for the Holy 
Ghost will come upon you. 

In the name of the faculty I bid you an affectionate 
farewell. May 14, 1895. 


TO THE CLASS OF 1896 


Gentlemen of the Class of ’96: 
On behalf of the faculty I congratulate you upon 


the completion of your preparatory course. From 
academic confinement and constraint you go forth now 
into the open and waiting world each to do his part 
in hastening the coming of the true golden age. May 
the God of all grace make each of you faithful, dili- — 
gent, and brave in that service of men which is the 
only service of Christ. Emerson’s prophecy that “the 
destiny of America is mutual service’—that prophecy 
you should aim in your measure to fulfil. As Chris- 
tians and as patriots we must glory in that destiny as 
peculiarly American, and give our prayers, our labors, 
our lives for its realization. I beg you not to be am- 
bitious for place and preferment, but only for work— 
hard, sustained, heroic work for God and for humanity. 
Be not anxious for worldly gain; fix your hearts and 
your minds upon work and not upon wages; you are 
not to preach to live, but to live to preach. Remember 
that Atalanta lost the race because she stopped to pick 
up the golden apples that lay in her path. You are to 
be teachers of the people. Believe me you must be 
earnest students if you would maintain that advanced 
position which is necessary to everyone who would 
teach. Probably the people know more than most of 
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you think. Certainly they are advancing rapidly in 
knowledge, and they will soon leave you if you do not 
maintain habits of hard and faithful study. If you 
have somewhat fresh and helpful to say, you will have 
hearers, but on no other condition. A great deal too 
much is said about the preaching for the times: all 
times need one and the same Gospel. Leighton was 
once publicly rebuked at a meeting of ministers for not 
preaching up the times (as they expressed it). The 
good man asked: “Who of you do so preach?” and be- 
ing answered: ‘“‘All the brethren do,” he said: “Then 
if all of you preach up the times, you may surely allow 
one poor brother to preach up Christ and eternity!” 
Yet you must always be in brotherly touch with men. 
Thoreau said: “I would fish in the sky whose bottom 
is pebbly with stars.” That will not do for the Chris- 
tian minister; he must be a fisher of men—of men who 
are not among the stars, but on the earth. 

In order to be preachers you must be pastors. You 
must go to your people in their homes and hear them 
there, if you would have them come to hear you in the 
church. You must go to your people in their homes, 
not to preach to them there, but go in a very human 
way. Lowell’s * lines on Agassiz are fairly descriptive 
of a good pastor: 


His magic was not far to seek, 

He was so human! Whether strong or weak, 
Far from his kind he neither sank nor soared, 
But sate an equal guest at every board ; 

No beggar ever felt him condescend, 


* Heartease and Rue, p. 7. 
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No prince presume; for still himself he bare 
At manhood’s simple level; and where’er 
He met'a stranger, there he left a friend. 
His look, wherever its good fortune fell, 
Doubled the feast without a miracle. 


What Aristotle was groping after when he taught that 


“the gods are immortal men, and men are immortal | 


gods,” that we are realizing in our Christianity. God 
has become human that man may become divine. We 
must be human or we shall not be divine. You must 
be the truth or you cannot so preach the truth that 
people will believe it. In Bullokar’s “English Expo- 
sitour or Compleat Dictionary,” published in 1616, we 
have this unique and significant definition of a here- 
tic: “A heretick is one that maketh his own choice 
what points of religion he will believe, and what he 
will not believe!” Taking that definition in one way, 
and that the most obvious way, I trust we are all here- 
tics. With the Bible to help and to control us, and 
with the consensus of the centuries to serve us, each 
must make his own choice of what points of religion 
he will believe, and those points only must he preach. 
Beethoven wrote on his Mass in D, “From the heart 
it has come and to the heart it shall penetrate.” On 
every sermon upon which you can truly write, “From 
the heart it has come,” you may also write that other 
clause, ‘and to the heart it shall penetrate.” So Hor- 


ace said to the poets: “If you wish to touch my y heart \ 
you must bas by showing me that you have touched | 


your own.” If you love Christ as you should you will 
love men as you should, and that love will draw all men 
unto you so that you can draw them unto Christ. Re- 


} 


] 
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member John Falk’s motto in his great work in re- 
forming wild and criminal boys: “Love overcometh.” 
But the farewell words must be spoken. Have not 
those who have gone from your number, because God 
called them home and higher—have not Woodruff and 
Johnson some place and share in this farewell scene ? 
Who will go next from the earthly fellowship of this 
class to await on high and greet the coming of us all? 
God alone can answer. It matters not. Go, gentle 
men, to your high and blessed work. The resources 
upon which you can draw are infinite. I have read 
of an old Scottish bank which has £40,000,000, or 
$200,000,000, of unclavmed deposits. That may not 
be true; but this is true: the unclaimed resources 
which each of us has in God are beyond all human com- 
putation. Let us have a bolder and a larger faith, and 
let us draw more freely upon God. Then “we can do 
all things through Christ which strengtheneth us.” 
Only as you give yourselves to Christ can and will He 
give Himself to you. The poet’s * words shall be the 
farewell: 
Love thyself last! Drink deep 

The nectared anodyne of selflessness ! 

Feast full upon the diet angels eat— 

Pity and Help and vast Compassion! Seek 

The pathway to the Kingdom; finding that, 

Other things shall be added! Griefs shall come, 

Pain, hardships, death, it may be, on the path ; 

Yet turn not back! hand once upon the plough, 

Drive the brave furrow forward, eyes intent 


On the share’s point! Trust Heaven for recompense 
Forgetting recompense; trust God for due 


* Arnold’s Light of the World, p. 221. 
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Of goodly things, and for soul’s due of peace 
Foregoing both! 
The way to God is by the road of men; 
Find they far Heaven in near humanity ; 
Love thy seen brother as thyself! Thereby 
Thou lovest Him Unseen, who is the All! 
May 19, 1896. 


TO THE CLASS OF 1897 


Gentlemen of the Class of ’97: 


I coneratTuLaTEe you upon the conclusion of your 
course of study, and upon the commencement of your 
life-work. You are now emancipated from the bond- 
age of the curriculum and are no longer pupils, but 
teachers. May God give you grace to improve this 
new liberty to His glory and so to your good. Union 
Seminary has done its best for you, and now, in all 
fairness, you should do your best for Union Seminary. 
This institution has fought for the liberty of scholar- 
ship and research, and has won a most substantial and 
a most important victory, the deep meaning of which 
cannot be fully understood at once. The seminary 
asks and deserves your loyal support and sympathy. 
You will represent us, and we shall expect of you that 
help which sons owe and can give to their mother. 
Maintain the class-feeling which is one of the most 
charming things in academic life. You will be widely 
scattered, but distance is annihilated; continents and 
seas can no longer separate. The ties of friendship and 
of brotherhood defy space and location. Let them 
never be broken. 

I congratulate you that you are about to enter the 
ministry. We have done what we could to prepare you 
for the work; henceforth the responsibility must rest 
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upon you. Luther named ten qualifications of a min- 
ister: First: He should be able to teach plainly and 
in order. Secondly: He should have a good head. 
Thirdly: Good power of language. Fourthly: A 
good voice. Fifthly: A good memory. Sixthly: He 
should know when to stop. Seventhly: He should be 
sure of what he means to say. Eighthly: And be ready 
to stake body and soul, goods and reputation on its 
truth. Ninthly: He should study diligently. Tenthly: 
And suffer himself to be vexed and criticised by every- 
body. I would not ask for you an easy life. George 
Herbert says: “A stumbler stumbles least in a rugged 
road.” Well, are we not all of us stumblers? Then 
we need a rugged road; struggle, labor, and suffering, 
too, we need, for as Browning says, ““When pain ends, 
gain ends too.” Carlyle says: “Work and wages—the 
two prime necessities of man! It is pity they should 
ever be disjoined. Yet of the two, if one must, in this 
mad earth, be dispensed with, it is really wise to say 
at all hazards, “Be it the wages then.” You are to be 
mimsters. You are consecrated to a life of unselfish 
service. In a private conversation Tennyson said: 
“My idea of heaven is to be engaged in perpetual min- 
istry to souls in this and other worlds.” That, my dear 
brothers, is the kind of heaven I pray you may have 
at once and forever; it is the only heaven that is either 
possible or actual. Northcote said of Opie, the artist: 
“Many artists paint to live, but Opie lives to paint.” 
I fear some ministers preach to live; as your friend, 
I pray that you may live to preach. Put all you can 
into every sermon, and omit everything you can. 
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Make every sermon as good as you can, and then you 
will make the next one better. Keep your standard 
high, and work up toward that standard, always rais- 
ing it higher as you advance. Keep your ideal always 
so lofty and so perfect that you will never reach it and 
stop. Go on to better and higher things. Let every 
sermon have a distinct aim, and let that aim be to do 
something for the hungry hearers. Incarnate in your 
own lives the blessed Gospel which you preach. Brown- 
ing says: 
Saints to do us good 
Must be in Heaven. 

That is not true. Heaven must begin here, or it can- 
not begin anywhere. You can and should be so saintly 
as to do good here day by day. Your daily life will 
preach ; let 1t preach Christ, the Brother, and the Lord. 
One of the opponents of our Christianity has said that 
“A clergy left to itself is sure to ruin itself in time, 
partly through its lust of promotion, and partly 
through its self-indulgence.” I warn you against that 
lust of promotion. Be content to work for God and 
humanity in any place where you can testify for Christ 
and for truth and duty. Let the law of specific gravity 
have free course in determining your position in the 
ministry and in the Church. In his “Jacula pruden- 
tum,” George Herbert gives us this: “He that would 
have what he hath not, should do what he doth not.” 
Fill so full the place God gives you that it cannot hold 
you. That is the only normal way to promotion. I 
pray you to be humble and not self-sufficient. Some- 
one has said: “All gifts may be wings if kept behind 
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one’s back.” That is true; but if kept before one’s face, 
gifts are weights and drags. Trust in the Lord and 
not in yourselves. In entering the ministry, you enter 
into a noble succession, a true aristocracy of noble men 
who have done good work for God and humanity. May 
you all have grace to carry on that work right worthily, 
and may each of you have that high aspiration which 
George Eliot so finely expressed: 


O may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity ; 
In deeds of daring rectitude; in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self; 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their vast persistence urge men’s search 
To vaster issues. 

So to live is Heaven ; 
To make undying music in the world. 

May 18, 1897. 


SHORT TALKS AT MORNING 
PRAYERS 


SHORT TALKS AT MORNING PRAYERS 


Philippians iii. 18. ‘ This one thing I do.” 
ConsEcRATION and concentration are necessary to 
high living. George Eliot said: “A great end must 
be wooed with industrious thought and patient renun- 
ciation of small desires.” Our thoughts, feelings and 
efforts must converge upon the highest end in order to 
burning power and success. 


II Timothy ii. 13. ‘‘ He cannot deny Himself.” 

It sounds strangely to say self-denial is necessary to 
man, but impossible to God. Yet just this is true. 
We must deny ourselves, because with us self is wrong; 
God cannot deny Himself, because His self is right. 
He must be true to Himself. Amid the splendid gal- 
axy of His attributes stands, central and dominant, His 
great love. He must be true to His nature; He must 
be alway Himself—alway the same, “yesterday, to- 
day, and forever.” Here is rest for mind and heart. 
Here is the fixed point from which argument may al- 
way start, and to which spiritual longing may alway 
come. 


Psalm xxvii. 18. ‘I had fainted, unless I had believed to 
see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the living.” 


Some make so much of heaven that they belittle earth. 
Some Christians in their sighing and longing are fitly 
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characterized by Browning’s nervous lines, “Would act 
the butterfly before they have played out the worm.” 
Some things we cannot wait for and need not wait for 
till heaven. ‘We need to see the goodness of the Lord 
in the land of the living.” 
The men of grace have found 
Glory begun below; 


Celestial fruits on earthly ground 
From faith and love may grow. 


Philippians iv. 4. 


This is the Pauline idea of joy—‘Rejoice in the 
Lord,” and if in Him, then rejoice alway. The ordi- 
nary Christian tries to rejoice in himself. That is 
folly, like all other forms of selfism. Rejoice in the 
Lord—why not? One of the Hawthornes said of Mr. 
Emerson: “He is always smiling, though there’s noth- 
ing to smile at.” But on reflection the criticism was 
recalled, and it was said: “If Mr. Emerson has nothing 
to smile at, perhaps he has something to smile for!” 
Ah, how much we have to smile for! The shadowed, 
anxious face, wrinkled all over with worries, such a 
face cannot preach the Gospel. The preacher must 
thrill and glow with the joy of the Lord if he would 
be a true evangelist. 


II Peter i. 5-8. 


This reads much like a sum in arithmetic! It sounds 
too mathematical for the Gospel. “Add to your faith 
vortue,” ete. I never liked it as it stands here. It 
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reads as if character could be reared like a brick wall, 
laying one virtue upon another. But looking into the 
Greek, the mathematical appearance vanishes at once. 
The Revision has it: “Yea, and for this very cause add- 
ing on your part all diligence, in your faith supply 
virtue, and in your virtue knowledge.” Look at the 
deep significance of that participle—bringing in by the 
side of, as companion to sovereign grace and the in- 
dwelling Christ. The Christian virtues blend as do all 
the colors in light. So are believers “the light of the 
world.” 


Psalm xe. 14. ‘‘ O satisfy us early with Thy mercy.” 


Only small natures can be satisfied with small things. 
But, really, are there any small human natures? I am 
not sure; I never saw any. Can any nature be small 
which, however clouded, stained and scarred by sin, yet 
has within it the image of God, the likeness of the 
Most High? The needs of such a nature—oh, they are 
high, magnificent, sublime! No things can satisfy a 
man. No number, no multitude of mercies could sat- 
isfy him, rich and precious though they be. We want 
mercy; the singular number is emphatic: we are sin- 
ners, and nothing short of mercy, as large as the heart 
of God, can satisfy us. “The mercy of the Lord is 
from everlasting to everlasting upon them that fear 
Him.” That is enough: that satisfies us. This ever- 
lasting mercy is in Jesus Christ our Lord. But do you 
say, I cannot understand His complex nature; I can- 
not formulate the doctrine of His Atonement? Never 
mind—trust Him, try Him. The sailor steers by the 
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compass; he does not understand the polarity of the 
needle, yet he trusts it, and he reaches his desired 
haven. 


Matthew xi. 28-30. ‘Come unto Me,... and I will give 
you rest; . . . and ye shall jind rest.” 


How that “Come” has sounded along the centuries 
with increasing pathos and power! Come unto Me, and 
I will give you the rest of pardon and salvation, and 
then you must find rest. Amid conflicts, trials, toils, 
sufferings, you must find rest. Not by having conflicts, 
trials, toils, sufferings cease, but amid all these you 
must find rest in Christ. When the soul feels the tear- 
ing of the ploughshare and the laceration of the har- 
row, it does not easily realize that this is the prepara- 
tion and the promise of the blessed harvest. And yet 
that is the only meaning of ploughshare and harrow. 
George Eliot said: “Genius, at the first, is little more 
than great capacity for discipline.” 


I Corinthians xv. 57, ‘‘ But thanks be to God, which giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Conflict is characteristic of Christian living. A 
young man on the deck of a Sound steamer, eager to 
reach his destination, said to the captain, “The wind 
is against us, and that will delay our arrival.” “No, 
young man,” said the captain, “this wind against us 
will only increase the draught of the furnace and help 
us on.” Resistance is only opportunity for conquest. 
It has been remarked that this principle has recognition 
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in the old mythologies: “The skin of the Nemean lion 
vanquished was the shield of Hercules; the Python 
slain gave us Pythian Apollo; and the head of the 
Gorgon conquered was the ornament on the breast of 
Minerva.” We must have conflict, but how can we 
have victory? We cannot win it by force of our right 
arms. As I look back upon my life, I see battles, but 
not victories. So I am forced to turn unto God, ad- 
mitting my failures. Then the Apostle’s words come 
to me: “Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” So we will fight on. 
“If God be for us, who can be against us.” We will 
fight on, and when the last battle is fought, and our 
feet stand within Thy gates, O Jerusalem, our first 
ery will be, “Thanks be unto God which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ,” and we will 
take crown and palm and cast them at the feet of Jesus, 
“Who loved us and gave Himself for us.” 


St. John i. 4. ‘‘In Him was life; and the life was the light 


of men.” 
Christ the Light of the World. 


The average Christian thinks only of illumination in 
this representation of the Christ. Certainly our dark- 
ness does need light—light in our minds, and light on 
our paths. But in the sunbeam there is a great deal more 
than illumination. There are three elements: light, 
heat, and actinism. AJl these three elements are really 
by analogy in the Light of the world. But the sad and 
serious question comes—different colors of glass trans- 
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mit different elements; only colorless glass will trans- 
mit all the elements. Oh, for transparent souls! The 
value of light you know; the power of light you know; 
the power of heat you know. The bronze figure on the 
dome of the Capitol at Washington is swayed four and 
a half inches toward the west by the heat of the morn- 
ing sun and four and a half inches to the east by the 
heat of the afternoon sun. Then as to the actinic ray. 
A tadpole in running water, if in a dark box, will grow, 
but only as a larger tadpole; it cannot develop into 
higher being and life without light. How we need to 
bathe and bask in the Light of the world! 


Psalm xliii. 4. “God my exceeding joy.” 


From things and men and all the earthly we turn to 
God. The magnificence of the galaxy of His attributes, 
all dominated by love—it is glorious. What matters it 
that burdens are heavy, battles hard, toils severe; God 
is alway the same, and He is owr God. During a severe 
earthquake, when everyone else was terrified and panic- 
stricken, an old woman sat calm and smiling. When one 
said to her, ““How can you be so calm?” she answered, 
“T am glad my God can shake the earth.” To an aged 
colored woman some one said, “Isn’t it wonderful that 
God should give His only Son to die for us?’ “No,” 
was the reply, “it is just like Him.” Why should we 
not rejoice in God? He has lifted the only real burden 
of life from our shoulders. Why should we still stoop 
and tremble as if that burden had not been lifted ? 
How many are bowed down when they should stand 
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erect, grateful and glad, rejoicing in God, because He 
has lifted from them the only great burden of life, and 
lifted it forever. 


Hebrews vi. 5. ‘‘ The powers of the world to come.” 


Across the fair fields of Sicily the awful shadow of 
Aktna falls. So the more awful shadow of Eternity 
glooms the fair fields of life. Nothing can lift that 
shadow but the light of the Sun of Righteousness. Is 
Eternity a shadow to you? It should be luminous to 
you with the beauty and the glory of the Christ. And 
as friend after friend goes thither the attraction should 
increase. “The great cloud of witnesses” hovers over 
us, beckoning us on and up, and so the powers of the 
world to come should be to us uplifting and inspiring, 
not glooming but gladdening our lives. 


Mark vii. 24. ‘‘ But He could not be hid.” 


Of course He could not be hid. Such a character 
must make itself felt. Put him where you will, you 
cannot long hide a Christly man. Put him the other 
side of the Rocky Mountains, and soon, if he be truly 
Christly, the Atlantic coast will feel him and find him 
and want him. Put him in a retired hamlet at the 
Kast, and the Pacific slope will find him out. Your 
man who has little life and no light in him you can 
easily hide, but the man who is like Christ, who lives 
like Christ and works like Christ, cannot be hid. You 
cannot hide planets; they betray and reveal themselves 
by their unconscious influence. Do not fear that you 
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will be lost in the crowd. If you are true to God and 
to yourself, you cannot be hid. 


Hebrews xi. 27. ‘He endured, as seeing Him who is invisible.” — 


Moses—I do not wonder Michael Angelo made a 
statue of him; I would if I could. The key of a great 
life is full of interest; it is a great and a good thing 
to know. The key of Moses’s life—greatest of law- 
givers, of priests, and of rulers, if not the greatest of 
men—the key of his life is: “He endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible.” It is said of Titian that the 
windows of his house looked out on the glories of the 
Tyrolean Alps, and yet in none of his pictures is there 
the least evidence that Titian ever saw any of those 
mountain glories. So there are many men who live in 
full view of the glory of God in nature, in the Bible, 
in Providence, and in the Christ, and yet they never 
see this glory. Oh, for eyes to see! I once met a blind 
man who had been really a heathen, but was suddenly 
and mysteriously converted. I was astonished at the 
vividness of his expressions. He was blind, but he saw 
visions and heard voices which were quite as real to 
him as those of Joan d’Are to her. Being blind, he 
saw and heard so much that he was a wonder to all 
about him. Malebranche closed the blinds of his’ study 
at midday that he might think—1i. e., that he might see. 
But we must not shut out any light. We must see 
everything and find God in and over all. What can we 
not endure if only we see Him who is invisible! See- 
ing is a great thing in living. 
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Psalm exxxix. 1-12. 


Last week I spoke of the key of Moses’s great life— 
“He endured, as seeing Him who is invisible.” Seeing 
God is the great thing in living. As Victor Hugo finely 
said: “As the pupil of the eye dilates in the night until 
it finds day in it, so the soul dilates in misfortune until 
it finds God in it.” Now the reciprocal thought to that 
of last week is, we should realize that God sees us, each 
one of us; sees us not in the crowd, in a class, but 
individually. Remember poor Hagar in the wilderness ; 
she called the name of the Lord that spake unto her, 
“Thou, God, seest me.” What a name for God! beau- 
tiful and tender and comforting—“Thou, God, seest 
me.” ‘That name deserves emphasis and remembrance. 
It has in it so much for conscience and for comfort. 
For conscience—Emerson says, “He who will look stead- 
fastly out into the world will perceive himself surveyed 
by a great eye returning his stare!” With that great 
eye upon us, how can we sin? For comfort—God sees 
and knows me. I can trust Him. This little earth, 
this little speck in the star dust of the crowded heavens, 
God sees it and knows it, and He sees and knows me, 
small and infinitesimal as I am. That is comfort; that 
gives courage. 


Isaiah xii.2. ‘‘ Behold, God is my salvation ; I will trust, and 
not be afraid ; for the Lord Jehovah is my strength and my song ; 
He also is become my salvation.” 

I think that our accepted and familiar phrase— 
“Saving faith”—has done much harm with not a few 
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minds. It is not faith which saves, but only the object 
of faith—God. The moment a man receives Christ 
he isa saved man. Yet then, just then, in an important 
sense, salvation as a process begins. We must be saved 
from ourselves and from our sins. So must we watch 
and pray and fight and work continuously. Now, all 
this which is so necessary and so vital may lower and 
level our attention when our attention should be lifted 
to God. Salvation is in Him, in His nature, in His 
character. He is our salvation. We talk too much 
about the means, the method, the way and the plan of 
salvation. We should see and know God. He in Him- 
self is our salvation, and should be our strength and 
our song. 


II Corinthians iii. 18. ‘‘ But we all, with open (unveiled) face 
beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into 
the same image from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord.” 

It is outlook, not inlook, which stimulates and sancti- 
fies. ‘The monks of Chartreuse built their cloister a 
hollow square, with windows looking only on the inner 
court, and none at all looking toward the mountain 
glories which surrounded them on every side. So, many 
Christians try to build their characters. That will not 
do. We must open wide our minds and hearts to the 
“Light of the world,” and He will illumine and warm 
and revivify our whole being. 
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St. John iii. 16. ‘For God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

Even great facts become familiar and lose their 
power. The fact that Christ suffered and died for us 
loses thus something of its vividness and power, and 
we sometimes wish we could let go of it, and take a fresh 
hold upon it, and so have it take a fresh hold upon us. 
One day Mr. Tennyson called upon an old couple of 
plain people living in his neighborhood. They were 
devout Christians. After the usual salutations, Mr. 
Tennyson said to the old woman, “What is the news ?” 
She answered, “I know of no news except that Jesus 
Christ died for the whole world.” The poet replied, 
“That is old news, and good news, and new news.” 
God grant us grace to hold it alway as fresh news, with 
ever-increasing vividness and power in our hearts and 
lives, 


I Corinthians xv. 46. ‘ Howbeit that was not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural; and afterward that which is 
spiritual.” 

The spiritual needs no apology; it is supreme and 
self-evidencing. ‘“Howbeit that was not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural; and afterward that 
which is spiritual.” The natural serves and leads up 
to the spiritual. In the Memoir of Tennyson I learned 
that the poet said, “The spiritual is the real; it belongs 
to one more than the hand and the foot.” This re- 
minded me of a similar saying by Emerson: “The true 
meaning of the spiritual is the real.” Yes, things seen 
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are temporal; things unseen are eternal. The grasp of 
the mind and of the soul is firmer and more enduring 
by far than the grasp of the hand. The eternal is the 
real, not the temporal. The Christ is still saying to 
you and to me, “Handle me and see.” The physical 
and the material pass away: the spiritual continues and 
culminates forever. “I have a body: I am a soul.” » 


Romans viii. 39.“ The love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 

The love of God is everywhere; in nature, in moun- 
tain, lake and sea, and in every form of life; it is in 
providence, in history, but above all, and more than all, 
the love of God is in Christ Jesus our Lord. In Him 
is the supreme expression—the full, complete expres- 
sion of the love of God. That love is too great for 
utterance in words; it needs a divine and a human life, 
such as that of Christ, to reveal its greatness and glory. 
That love must utter its overflowing fulness; hence the 
Incarnation, the supreme Word of God. The love of 
God is in Christ exerting its transcendent power 
through Him. My mother once said to my father, in 
my hearing, “I fear I make too much of Christ.” He 
replied, “There’s no jealousy in the Godhead.” 


I Corinthians iii, 21-22. “ All things are yours; whether Paul, 
or Apollos, or Cephas.” 


How rich we are! All things are ours. All good 
men are ours and enrich our Christian inheritance. 
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Some of them may disown me, but they cannot prevent 
my Owning them. I have a divine right in them which 
is far above all denominational distinctions and claims. 
What care I if they deny the validity of my baptism, 
or of my ordination? I can do without their approval, 
and at the same time claim them as my brothers in 
Christ. They are mine because they are Christ’s. 
- Then comes the high obligation—we are Christ’s. We 
belong to Him, and so to all things and to all men. 
We are not our own, we belong to the Kingdom of 
God, and the Kingdom of God belongs to us. 


Exodus iy. 2. ‘* What is that in thine hand?” 


These words are connected with the beginning of 
Moses’s great career. He was full of doubts and ob- 
jections. God took little notice of these, but simply 
asked, “What is that in thine hand?” It was only a 
common rod, but it was in Moses’s hand, and God made 
it a mighty power. 

The lesson is, God can use what we have and what we 
are for high and holy service if only we will let Him. 
We waste much time and breath in longing and pray- 
ing for what we have not. It were better to use what 
we have, and let God convert the rod that is in our 
hand into a sceptre. Norman McLeod said: “We seek 
to be Goliaths and are killed by pebbles; if we would 
begin in humble faith and be as little children, we 
would slay Goliath. 
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II Corinthians. iv. 17-18. ‘‘For our light affliction, which is 
but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory; while we look not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not seen: for the things which 
are seen are temporal; but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” 

How much depends upon the way in which we look 
at our afilictions, whether with lowered, levelled, or 
lifted gaze! While we look at the things which are 
unseen and eternal our afflictions must seem light and 
brief. We must expect afflictions. They are necessary 
tous. Ruskin says significantly, “Souls that need wash- 
ing need wringing.” So the poet’s word is true: 

Our burden is our boon, 


The curse of earth’s gray morning is 
The blessing of its noon. 


Our Master has been very frank with us; He has 
forewarned us: “In the world ye shall have tribula- 
tions.” Do you remember Garibaldi’s heroic proclama- 
tion which thrilled all noble souls? “In return for the 
love you may bear your country, I offer you hunger 
and thirst, cold, war, and death. Whoever accepts the 
terms, let him follow me.” So the Christ says: “If any 
man will follow Me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow Me.” 


John xiv. 6. ‘Iam the way, the truth, and the life.” 


There is an old Welsh motto, “The truth against the 
world.” This Tennyson had inscribed in encaustic tiles 
on the floor of the entrance hall of his house. We all 
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honor and long for the truth. We are seeking for it. 
Are we finding it? The one white light which com- 
bines and contains all the bright prismatic colors—do 
we see and know that light? It is Jesus Christ, the 
Light of earth and of heaven. We know many truths, 
but that is only incidental. Do we know the truth? 
That means, do we know Christ? He is the truth. 
He unifies and blends all truths in Himself. There 
are many truths which, looked at separately in a corner 
and in the darkness, do not appeal to us; we do not 
understand them. Bring them out of isolation, out of 
the corner, and out of the darkness; bring them to 
Christ, and in Him you will see their meaning and 
feel their beauty and power. “The truth as it is in 
Jesus,” that is what men are needing. Chalmers says: 
“The truth is already written in human hearts in sym- 
pathetic ink; warm them and they will read it.” May 
our hearts be warmed so that each of us in his measure 
may be and reveal the truth, and warm others. 


John i. 29. ‘Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world.” 

Behold—the gaze arrested, turned and fixed. The 
Lamb of God—what a Lamb! What a sacrifice! It 
arrests at once the whole tide of life; it puts out the 
altar fires the world over, and stays the sacrificial blood 
of the ages! “Which taketh away the sin of the world.” 
Note the force of the singular number, “the sim of the 
world.” In our “Gloria” I never sing the plural, “Thou 
that takest away the sins of the world.” Christ does 
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not do that. He takes away only the sin of the world. 
I can think of my sin as I think of the Christ. But it 
is a dark, doleful, miserable drudgery to count, cata- 
logue, and estimate my sins. But to stand up by the 
side of Jesus Christ at our best and to see and feel how 
much our best falls below Him, that is wholesome and 
helpful. 


Psalm xxiii. 


In 1862, in Philadelphia, Professor Gilmore had 
been talking at an evening meeting about this Twenty- 
third Psalm and the blessedness of the divine guidance. 
On his return home he continued the subject with his 
family and then wrote this familiar hymn which we 
have just sung: “He leadeth me,” etc. When it was 
finished he threw it in his wife’s lap and thought no 
more of it. Mrs. Gilmore sent the hymn to the “Ex- 
aminer” for publication. In that paper the late Wil- 
liam B. Bradbury saw the hymn and set it to music 
which has been sung all through the churches. Three 
years later, in a church in Rochester where Professor 
Gilmore was to preach, he opened the hymn-book cas- 
ually, and was astonished to see his hymn which he 
had quite forgotten. 

How we need to be led; to have God lead us! Ah! 
there is so much within us and about us to sway and 
swerve conscience that we must be led if ever we are 
to reach the port of peace! 
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Romans xii. 21. “Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good.” 

Our direct efforts to exclude the evil from our hearts 
are not very successful. Fighting sins is not pleasant, 
though necessary. But if we do nothing more than fight 
sins we shall have plenty of them to fight, and shall win 
few victories and make no substantial gains. Farm- 
ers understand this principle: they sow and plant good 
grain, and so crowd out the weeds. We should do the 
same. The subject of one of Dr. Chalmers’s great ser- 
mons is to me much more suggestive than the sermon 
itself; it is, “The Expulsive Power of a New Affec- 
tion.” The love of Christ has the supreme expulsive 
power. This is the good which will overcome the evil 
of our hearts. Let the love of Christ dwell in you, and 
it will do more, far more, in overcoming sin than all 
your fighting and struggling can accomplish. Let in 
the light; that alone can and will banish the darkness. 


Psalm xvii. 15. ‘‘I shall be satisfied when I awake with Thy 
likeness.” 

The imperatives of our human nature are solemn and 
sublime. Made in the image of God, we must become 
like God. We cannot escape this necessity of our being. 
We belong to God as really as He belongs to us. We 
must be His or we are lost to ourselves as well as lost 
to Him. Hence we cannot be satisfied until this pro- 
found imperative of our constitution is satisfied. We 
must be alway becoming more godlike. Not here-shall 
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the end be reached, but “we know that when He shall 
appear we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is.” 


Philippians iv. 13. ‘I can doall things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” 

The sense of personal inadequacy is sometimes an 
oppressive and a demoralizing thing, and sometimes it 
is a helpful and an uplifting thing. It all depends 
upon whether this sense of inadequacy begins and ends 
with self, or whether it begins with self and ends with 
Christ. In the latter case it emerges into superhuman 
strength, and the thrilled heart cries out in trustful ex- 
ultation, “I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” Here the weak self is absorbed in 
the strong Christ. This is what St. Paul meant by his 
paradox, “When I am weak then am I strong.” Here 
is the secret of unfailing and triumphant strength. Oh! 
it is not enough for humility to say, “Who is sufficient 
for these things?’ We must let faith rise above hu- 
mility and say, “I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.” Oh! that we might realize 
the close companionship of Jesus Christ with us day 
by day along our every path. Alas! that our eyes 
should be holden that we do not see Him. If we did 
but see Him, how strong and brave we would be. It 
may not have been quite orthodox, but it was quite 
human in me to teach my boys when they were young 
never to strike the first blow; but if any boy assailed 
them, then they should defend themselves with the ut- 
most vigor. One day, looking from my parlor window, 
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I saw a street boy strike one of my sons; he struck back 
right manfully, but when he happened to see me look- 
ing at him, he quickly disposed of his assailant and put 
him to flight. Ah! my brothers, in our every struggle 
our Father’s eye is upon us and His heart is with us. 
Let us be brave and true. 


Lamentations iii. 26. ‘‘‘It is good that a man should both 
hope and quietly wait for the salvation of God.” 

A great deal is said—none too much, perhaps—about 
working, but very little about waiting. Yet waiting is 
harder than working. To hold self back, to keep self 
stil—this costs prodigious struggle. Theodore Parker 
said, “The trouble is, God is not in a hurry and I am.” 
No, God is not in a hurry, and we cannot hurry Him. 
He can wait for the fulness of the times, but how hard 
it is for us to wait! De Maistre said, “To know how 
to wait is the great secret of success.” The Scriptures 
say, “Rest in the Lord and wait patiently for Him.” 
Is not that wise counsel? With it corresponds this testi- 
mony ; “I waited patiently for the Lord, and He inclined 
unto me and heard my ery.” In fifteen years Mahomet 
made one convert, and that was his wife. Dr. Guthrie 
waited five years for some church to call him, and while 
he waited he worked, and while he worked he waited. 
To wait in a passive, listless way—that will not do. 
We must wait on the Lord, then we shall work hope- 
fully, leaving results to Him. “It is good that a man 
should both hope and quietly wait for the salvation 
of God.” 
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Philippians i. 21. ‘‘ For me to live is Christ.” 


The secret of a great life is a good thing to know. 
The two pre-eminent men of the two Testaments, to 
my view, are Moses and Paul. The secret of Moses’s 
great life is this: “He endured, as seeing Him who is 
invisible.” Of that I have spoken to you before. The 
secret of Paul’s life is this: “For me to live is Christ.” 
In the great Medical Congress, held in Moscow in 1897, 
Professor Virchow, in his address on “The Continuity 
of Life,” said: “Life had no other origin than from 
life itself, and this is one of the truths which the 
labors of the pathologist and biologist of the present 
century have established beyond the possibility of 
doubt.” We accept this statement of the great physi- 
cist, and we apply it to the spiritual. Only life can 
give life. Jesus Christ is the life of the world. His 
life is the source, the inspiration, the support and 
comfort, and the end of all believing hfe. Emerson 
said, “The man has never lived who can feed us 
ever.” He forgot Jesus Christ, or else he did not un- 
derstand Him; for He certainly can feed us forever. 
Now we all know that Christ is Godhead revealed, man- 
hood realized, and life idealized. But in Him are not 
only the possibilities of human life. In Him are 
the promises of human life. I know well the sweet 
music of the divine promises recorded in precious 
inspired words. But more than words, even inspired 
words, can contain is contained in Christ. “We shall 
be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” That is 
the largest, grandest, and most comprehensive promise. 
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We, above all other men, need to realize that only life 
can produce life. If preaching be only a pulpit exer- 
cise, then it is futile and fruitless. There must be life 
in the preaching, life behind the preaching, and life 
after the preaching, or it will be as sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal. 


Revelation xxii. 1-5. 


How very little we are told concerning heaven. Gor- 
geous symbols are subsidized for hints of the coming 
glory; and as Christ is the Light of heaven, we can 
understand that glass and gold and all brightest jewels 
are chosen as emblems because these are the things 
which can reflect the most light, as Christ is the central 
and reflected glory. But how many anxious and earnest 
souls are asking, Why does not the Bible tell us more 
about the condition and the employments of heaven ? 
It is a natural question, but the answer seems to be ob- 
vious and conclusive. I think we are told just enough. 
Had we been told more it would have interfered seri- 
ously with the aim, the method, and the spirit of our 
present life. We are told just this and no more: We 
shall be forever with the Lord; we shall see Him as 
He is; we shall be made like unto Him. The few things 
besides these which we are told are really incidental, 
and are involved in these primary and vital things. 
We shall be forever with the Lord; we shall see Him as 
He is; we shall be made like unto Him—do you not 
see how perfectly, how beautifully, these things accord 
with the conditions, the needs, the aims, and the aspira- 
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tions of the present Christian life? Our life here is 
with Christ; we see Him more and more, though only 
as in a glass darkly; and we are becoming more and 
more like Him. So there is not only a beautiful har- 
mony in the life of the whole family on earth and in 
heaven, but there is unity in the life that now is and 
that which is to come. So heaven begins here, and 
what comes after death will be only the continuation 
and, the consummation of the earthly life. Nothing 
here and nothing hereafter must detract from the glori- 
ous pre-eminence of Him in whom and by whom we 
live. Heaven begins here and goes on forever without 
any serious interruption. So our old hymn is right: 


The men of grace have found 
Glory begun below. 

Celestial fruits on earthly ground 
From faith and hope may grow. 


IT Chronicles xxxi. 20-21. ‘‘ And thus did Hezekiah through- 
out all Judah, and wrought that which was good and right and 
truth before the Lord his God. And in every work that he be- 
gan in the service of the house of God, and in the law, and in the 
commandments, to seek his God, he did it with all his heart, 
and prospered.” 

This is a brief, yet a very full, biography. Hezekiah 
“wrought that which was good and right and truth be- 
fore the Lord his God.” Wrought truth,—to be true 
in heart and in mind and in speech and in act—that is 
a great, a noble thing. ‘To hate deceit, to hate sham, 
especially and above all, pious sham; to love honesty, 
Christian honesty, manly honesty, truth—this is the 
only nobility. But I call your attention to another 
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point in this brief biography. I refer to the summing 
up—to the final words—“He did it with all his heart, 
and prospered.” I was somewhat astonished some years 
ago to find a scientist saying, that if all the heart-throbs 
of a man in a single day of twenty-four hours could 
be concentrated into one huge throb, it would suffice to 
throw a ton of iron one hundred and twenty feet into 
the air! And yet how quiet and still the heart-throbs 
are! No such concentration is possible for the physical 
heart-throbs. But how about the spiritual heart? Here 
concentration is possible, and oh! what power may thus 
be evolved. When I was young I thought personal 
power lies in the intellect and in the will. But I know 
better now. Of course there is power in the intellect 
and in the will, but the real, the chief seat of power 
is the heart. Someone has said, “No faculty of the 
mind is weak which has heart in it. The true heart of 
a man is the parent of all talent.”” Whatever you put 
your heart into, that will prosper. Learning and cul- 
ture and skill are well enough, but Hezekiah’s way 
is better: “He did it with all his heart, and prospered.” 
Try his method. It cannot fail. Do your work to-day 
and every day with all your heart, and you will prosper. 
So Wordsworth sings: 


Come forth and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 


I Corinthians xiii. 
Someone has called this chapter “Paul’s Hymn of 
Heavenly Love.” It is a hymn, beautiful in melody 
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and rich in harmony, which has sung its way to the 
hearts of believers in all generations. The biographer 
of Professor Drummond says: “Some men take an occa- 
sional journey into the thirteenth chapter of First Cor- 
inthians, but Henry Drummond was a man who lived 
there constantly.” Oh! that we all might live there 
constantly, revelling and rejoicing in the love of God. 
In his mature years Dr. Dorner said, “Love is the power 
in God over His own omnipotence.” That is as striking 
as true. God has power, has wisdom, but zs love. Do 
we let God’s love fully into our hearts? Do we let this 
supreme love shine upon us and smile upon us as we 
should? I fear not. Dr. Bushnell said, “Loving God 
is only letting God love us.” At first I was startled 
by the statement, but as I have grown older I have 
come to accept it as true. “Letting God love us”’— 
there’s a deal in that. Let us try to live with our hearts 
open to His love. Then our answering love, which at 
best is but the faint echo, reflected from the crags and 
rocks and hard paths of this earthly life—the faint 
echo of God’s love to us,—this answering love will in- 
crease by feeding on the divine love, and it will grow 
by all loving service for Christ’s sake. In Westmin- 
ster Abbey, on the tomb of that great, because good, 
man, Lord Shaftesbury, there is an epitaph of only 
two words, Love, Serve. How expressive! The two 
go together—“Love, Serve.” May we all so live as to 
earn such an epitaph as that, then our last word may 
be like Charles Kingsley’s, who faintly whispered as his 
breath was passing away, “How beautiful God is!” 
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Jeremiah xly. 5. ‘Seekest thou great things for thyself? 
Seek them not.” 


Most men are more ambitious than humble, and so 
their life is uneasy and restless. As I take the prophet’s 
words, they do not forbid our seeking great things for 
God. “Seekest thou great things for thyself?” Put the 
emphasis there: “Seekest thou great things for thyself? 
Seek them not.” But we must seek great things for 
God. Yet self somehow gets mixed up in that search, 
so that we think we are seeking great things for God 
when really we are seeking great things for ourselves. 
We should be watchful about that. The heart is very 
deceitful. God instead of self—that is salvation: self 
instead of God—that is perdition. In reading the life 
of Professor Drummond by George Adam Smith, this 
pregnant sentence arrested me; it is worth learning by 
heart: “Holiness is an infinite compassion for others ; 
greatness is to take the common things of life and walk 
truly among them; happiess is a great love and much 
serving.” That sentence condenses a great deal of 
wholesome truth. Only the middle clause concerns us 
here: “Greatness is to take the common things of life 
and walk truly among them.” ‘There are a great many 
details and a multitude of small drudgeries in life which 
task our patience and our fidelity. To face and accept 
these serenely is the finest heroism. Someone has said, 
“Be great and seek little things; don’t be little and 
seek great things.” I had the privilege and pleasure 
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forty years ago of introducing to the repertoire of our 
Hymnology these lines of Keble: 

If on our daily course our mind 

Be set to hallow all we find, 


Some softening gleam of love and prayer 
Shall dawn on every cross and care. 


Seek we no more; content with these 
Let present comfort, rapture, ease, 

As Heaven may bid them, come and go, 
The secret this of Heaven below. 


The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Room to deny ourselves,—a road 
To bring us daily nearer God. 


Carey’s motto was a good one: “Expect great things 
from God, and attempt great things for God.” 


Ecclesiastes xii. 13. ‘‘Fear God and keep His commandments, 
for this is the whole duty of man.” 

That word duty, in italics, is intrusive; the verse is 
stronger and more vigorous without it: “Fear God and 
keep His commandments, for this is the whole of man.” 
This divine obedience is the whole of man—all he was 
meant for—all he was made for—all he is good for. 
I well remember that when a boy I rebelled against 
the first question and answer of our Catechism: “What 
is the chief end of man?” “To glorify God and enjoy 
Him forever.” That was too large and too high for 
my childish nature: it seemed to me to make God 
selfish. But I learned better. I came to see and feel 
that God does need me as I need Him: that to obey 
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His commandments is not so much His demand as it is 
my necessity: it is what I was made for and all I am 
good for. Alas! that we do not always see and feel 
God in this way. When Tyndall was staying in Swit- 
zerland he wrote: “I live in the immediate presence of 
a mountain, noble alike in form and mass. But a bucket 
or two of water whipped into a cloud can obscure that 
lordly peak. You would almost say that no peak could 
be there. But the cloud passes away, and the mountain 
in its solid grandeur remains.” So is it with us: how 
little it takes to hide God from us! How we grope 
in clouds when we might bask in blessed sunshine. 
“Fear God and keep His commandments, for this is the 
whole of man.” We need commandments even more 
than we do promises. We need to look up with obedient 
hearts. Ruskin says: “It is better to live in a cottage 
and have Windsor Castle to look up to than to live in 
Windsor Castle and have nothing to look up to!” We 
need to look up to God: it is our salvation, our neces- 
sity. Christian people illuminate the divine promises 
and hang the cards as decorations on their walls. It 
were better to illuminate the divine commandments, for 
to the obedient heart they are the best promises. Let 
us try to live up to this thought: “Fear God and keep 
His commandments, for this is the whole of man.” 


Ww 
Galatians ii. 2%. ‘‘ Nevertheless I live; yet not I but Christ 
liveth in me.” 
“T live, yet not I,” that is individuality preserved— 
“T live:’—hbut it is also egotism, or self suppressed ;— 
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“yet not I but Christ liveth in me.” Ah! there is the 
struggle of higher living—to keep self back and down 
and to let Christ fill the horizon. We think of self, 
and look at self, and work at self, and so do not get 
on and up out of the shadows and into the sunshine. 
This is pre-eminently the struggle for the preacher. 
Oh! how often have I gone to the pulpit repeating over 
and over again those first two lines of Toplady’s beau- 
tiful hymn: 
Rock of Ages cleft for me 
Let me hide myself in Thee. 


The men who work on the Gobelin tapestries, those 
wonderful pieces of art, always stand behind the cloth, 
and so, themselves hidden, bring out the beautiful forms 
and the blending colors which are the wonder of the 
world. So should it be with the preacher: not I, but 
Christ—not egotism but the evangel of God’s love. 
Gentlemen, take that as your motto: 


Rock of Ages cleft for me 
Let me hide myself in Thee. 


In the Dresden Gallery there is a wonderful portrait 
which Titian painted of a brother artist: the features 
stand out on the canvas full of life. In the back- 
ground you see dimly the face of Titian; but he does 
not look at you, he is looking at his brother artist. So 
put your Christ in the foreground and let the people 
see that you are absorbed in your subject; not in your- 
self, but in the Christ who liveth in you. 
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Hebrews xii. 1. ‘‘ Wherefore seeing we also are compassed 
about by so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every 
weight and the sin which doth so easily beset us; and let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us.” 

When I was young the air seemed empty, clear and 
still, and heaven far away. It is not so now. The 
air is full of spirit presences and vibrant and tremulous 
with the waftings of angel wings. Those who have 
gone before and left our lives more lonely are not far 
away. As we grow older we do not take up the cry 
of the poet: 


Oh for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 


We feel the touch of vanished hands; we hear the 
sound of voices that are still. Our environment is more 
than earthly. We have not only a memory or a hope, 
we have a deep and often a thrilling consciousness of 
the nearness of the growing throng of the sainted. I 
have stood on a corner downtown and looked up at the 
network of telegraphic wires, almost innumerable (we 
do not see these wires of communication unless we look 
up), and I have been awed at thought of the messages 
of sorrow and of joy flashing continuously and silently 
through those wires. But we have wireless telegraphy 
in our spiritual life. To the soul which is alive and 
electric the messages come—messages of hope and joy 
and peace; messages of warning and of encouragement. 
The blue heavens are all alive with angels charged to 
keep us; with loved ones longing to help us; with great 
ones bending to see how we use the inheritance they 
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have left us, perhaps at cost of martyr blood. How 
glorious, how inspiriting is such an atmosphere, such 
an environment! Oh! that our eyes might be opened, 
like those of the prophet’s servant, that we might see 
how the mountains round about are full of horses and 
chariots of fire. Then should we alway be brave and 
strong. Chief among and above the great cloud of 
witnesses is Jesus the glorified Christ. One day in the 
fight in the Netherlands, when the mighty warrior Alva 
had been long in his grave, the old Spanish legion, 
which had never known defeat, began to falter and 
seemed about to break, when suddenly the ghost of 
Alva appeared at the head of the line; instantly the 
legion rallied and turned defeat into victory. So in 
our conflicts and struggles come to watchful hearts rev- 
elations of the presence with us of the great Captain 
of our salvation. Then we triumph and rejoice. 
“Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about by so 
great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight 
and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us, looking 
unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith.” 


I Peter v.10. ‘‘ But the God of all grace, who hath called us 
unto his eternal glory by Christ Jesus, after that ye have suf- 
fered awhile, make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle you.” 

The Christian is divinely called—is called of God 
to His eternal glory by Christ Jesus. To His eternal 
glory—how uplifting, how inspiring that is! What a 
destiny to look forward to! They put blinders on a 
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horse to make him look straight forward ; oh! that some- 
thing could be done to men to make them look straight 
forward to eternal glory. Not one beam of glory shall 
be added to the resplendent coronet of the triumphant 
Redeemer but shall add something to the glory of our 
transcendent inheritance with Christ. 

But there is a temporary condition: “After that ye 
have suffered awhile.” It costs something to be re- 
deemed ; it cost Christ something to redeem us; it costs 
us something to be redeemed. “After that ye have suf- 
fered awhile,” then “the eternal glory.” Bishop Whit- 
gift had as his motto, “Vineit qui patitur.’” That is 
significant and suitable. Do you ever think of the pro- 
digious tension and strain there is on the strings of a 
piano in order that the instrument may become capable 
of giving forth sweet melodies and rich harmonies ? 
The strain amounts to several tons. Do the strings, 
under such stress of suffering, cry out in agonized wails 
of distress? No, they give forth only delightful music, 
glad and grateful to the ear. So must we bear the strain 
of our heart-strings and then we shall be full of the 
music of heaven. After we have suffered awhile the 
God of grace will establish, strengthen, settle us, and 
then, oh! then, “the eternal glory by Christ Jesus.” 


Matthew iv. 19. ‘And he saith unto them, Follow me, and I 
will make you fishers of men.” 

Only Christ can make us fishers of men, and He 
can do it only if we follow Him. Colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries can do a great deal, but not every- 
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thing. We try hard, but how powerless we are! You 
know what fishermen must do. They must go where 
the fish are; they must know their haunts; they must 
adapt their bait to the taste and wants of the fish. So 
must we study men where they are and as they are. 
Rowland Hill saw a child on a rocking-horse and said, 
“There is plenty of motion but no progress.” Alas! 
so it often is with Christians. 


Luke xix. 3. ‘‘And he sought to see Jesus who he was; and 
could not for the press, because he was little of stature.” 

I am attracted by Zaccheeus: he interests me. He 
was “little of stature,’””—as a physical matter that is of 
small consequence. I have known a great many little 
men who were really large men; who made up in spirit 
what they lacked in body. Zacchzeus was small, yet 
he was great. You cannot measure a man by feet and 
inches. Zacchzus could climb. So his stature was of 
no consequence. Alas! there are so many men of little 
stature who cannot or will not climb. They are content 
with a low level, where they see nothing, feel nothing, 
know nothing, are nothing; if only they would climb 
they would be tall enough. With “social climbers” I 
have no sympathy; with intellectual climbers, yes, I 
have some sympathy, if only they are climbing, not 
from mere ambition but from love and longing for the 
truth and the light; as for political climbers, they may 
fall and break their necks, and I shall not put on 
mourning. But spiritual climbers—my heart goes out 
to them; they want to see Jesus, they will see Jesus, 
and He will abide in their house. 
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II Chronicles xxvi. 5, 15, 16. 


“Uzziah was one of Judah’s greatest kings. He 
reigned fifty-two years in Jerusalem, and for the greater 
part of the time he was a wise, a brave, and an efficient 
ruler.” I select from the passage read these words in 
the fifth, fifteenth, and sixteenth verses, as the con- 
densed and sufficient biography of the man. “As long 
as he sought the Lord, God made him to prosper; for 
he was marvellously helped till he was strong, but when 
he was strong his heart was lifted up to his destruction.” 
Uzziah was evidently a strong and an energetic man; 
he raised an army of over three hundred thousand men; 
he fortified Jerusalem; he accomplished a great deal. 
But it was not his strength, it was not his energy which 
made him to prosper—it was God. “As long as he 
sought the Lord, God made him to prosper.” What is 
prosperity? Ease, comfort, success, victory? Not at 
all; rather it is difficulty, failure, defeat. Someone has 
said: “Prosperity and pound cake are for very young 
gentlemen whom such things content; but a hero’s, a 
man’s success is made up of failures, because he experi- 
ments and ventures every day, and the more falls he 
gets moves faster on, defeated all the time and yet to 
victory born.” Uzziah was “marvellously helped until 
he was strong.” There was the limit. As soon as he 
became self-sufficient his power was gone. He let go 
of God, and then he was nothing, “his heart was lifted 
up to his destruction.” What a lesson for us all! 
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II Thessalonians iii. 10. “If any will not work, neither let 
him eat.” (R. V.) 

Where work is least life is lowest. ‘Work is wor- 
ship,” says one and truly, for it is service to God and 
to humanity. Work is the secret of civilization. One 
pound of cotton, worth about twenty-five cents, can be 
made into three hundred and thirty-four miles of 
thread worth fifteen hundred dollars. Such is the value 
of work in the material sphere. How true is the scrip- 
ture, “In all labor there is profit.” Drummond says, 
“Men make work, but work makes men.” That is true, 
and there is no other way to make men. In the spiritual 
sphere the principle holds good: “Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God which 
worketh in you to will and to do of His good pleasure.” 
Work—that is the warning and the watchword. Dr. 
Wayland said, “Nothing can stand day’s works.” Alas! 
there are so many limp and lazy men who will not 
work, and therefore they cannot eat. They have no 
appetite for spiritual food. A lobster, so far as I know, 
is the laziest creature on land or in the sea. In one of 
the “Bridgewater Treatises” we are told of a landslide 
on the coast of Scotland which threw up an extempor- 
ized island. On this island were ten lobsters; they 
were within a few inches of the water, but were too 
lazy to move, and so they lay and blistered in the sun 
and died. I have seen lobsters covered with barnacles— 
body, claws, and eyes—covered with them, for barnacles 
will grow on anything in salt water that is still or does 
not keep moving. Alas! there are so many lobsters in 
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the ministry—lazy, inert, stagnant, covered with bar- 
nacles! God save us from such a fate. The law is 
just and right: “If any will not work, neither let him 
eat.” I do not wonder that the poet Selkirk cried: 


Blest work, if ever thou wert curse of God, 
What must His blessing be ? 


Ecclesiastes ix. 10. ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might.” 

It was a great epoch in the evolution of the human 
body when the hand was produced for grasp of book 
and tool and pen and sword. Anaxagoras wrote an 
essay maintaining that the human race never could have 
become human if it had not been for the hand. All 
the sentiments, thoughts, convictions, purposes, need the 
hand to do. The hand can grasp, can reach, can do. 
That is what we are needing. We must do something 
in order to be something. “Whatsoever thy hand find- 
eth to do, do it with thy might”—that is the gospel for 
Christian living. Phillips Brooks early in his course 
in the theological seminary attended a prayer-meeting. 
He heard men pray and talk, and the next day met 
those same men in the class-room. They had not studied 
their lessons. Evidently these devout men knew noth- 
ing of faithful, conscientious study. And he said: “The 
boiler had no connection with the engine. The devotion 
did not touch the work which was then and there the 
work and the only work for them to do.” That was a 
lesson for him; is it not a lesson for us? In Genesis 
Xxvil. 22 we read: “The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the 
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hands are the hands of Esau.””’ We want men, the 
world wants men in whom voice and hands correspond. 


I Corinthians ii, 12. ‘‘ That we might know the things that 
are freely given to us of God.” 


The things that are freely given to us of God—how 
many they are, and how great they are! Gifts are not 
gifts until they are received. How many and how great 
things are we ready to receive of God? God cannot 
force His gifts upon us. He cannot receive for us. We 
must see and know the generosity of God’s heart, and 
our hearts must be open, responsive, elastic and ex- 
pansive. The talk of our day is about giving, and that 
is a great thing. But when one thinks of the affluence 
of the divine nature, one must concede that receiving 
is after all the greatest thing. “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive’—that certainly must refer to hu- 
man relations. In our relation to God the case is very 
different: we can give so little, He can give so much. 
A poor woman who had lived all her life in a tenement- 
house in utter penury was taken for a fresh-air outing 
to the seashore. She looked out upon the boundless 
waters for a moment and then uttered this pathetic 
exclamation, “I’m glad for once in my life to see some- 
thing that there’s enough of!” If only you will look 
at God, you will see “something that there’s enough of.” 
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I John iv. 16. ‘*And we have known ad believed the love 
that God hath to us.” 


Do we know the love of God? I think not. It is 
high, it is great, it is above our knowledge. Love is 
not a mere sentiment, and yet there is sentiment in it; 
it is not a mere flash of feeling, and yet there is feeling 
in it; it is not a mere conviction, resultant from proc- 
esses of thought, and yet there are thoughts and con- 
victions in it; it is not a mere perception of qualities 
in its object, and yet its perceptions are quick and 
searching; it is not a mere separate attribute, it is in 
and over all the attributes; it is the color and the glow 
of all the attributes. Love is the bond of perfectness. 
To think of God’s love as only a human love deepened, 
heightened and enlarged, that will not do. Addition 
and multiplication cannot make the infinite. God’s 
love is not only deeper and higher and broader than 
any human love. It differs not only in degree, but in 
kind. It is purer and finer; more tender, more patient 
and more tolerant; more bright and more glorious than 
any human love. Do we know and believe the love 
which God hath to us? I fear we are rather trying 
to know and to believe the love which we have to God. 
Our love to God is but the faint echo of His love to us. 
Let the echo go! Listen to the voice of God’s love which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. The flower is fair and 
beautiful in form and color and fascinating in fra- 
grance because it does not bend its head to look at the 
soil or at the hidden roots from which it springs, but it 
lifts its bright and blushing face toward the glory of 
the sunlight. So lift your souls toward God. — 
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Luke xv. 10.. ‘‘There is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that repenteth.” 


There is one temptation which of necessity inheres ° 
in the work of the preacher. He speaks to congrega- 
tions—to men en masse—the more the better. He likes 
to have the church full; a crowd is his ambition. That 
is natural. One who has a message to deliver of course 
wants to have it heard by as many as possible. Yet 
there is peril just here. The individual may be lost 
sight of. Christ as the Teacher avoided crowds and 
sought out individuals; He called His disciples one by 
one; He preached to one woman by the well-side in 
Samaria; He went to the lowly home of the Syro- 
Phenician woman; He loved the quiet Bethany home; 
and His deeds, His miracles, as a rule, were for indi- 
vidual necessities. Would you be like your Master? 
Then, if you have an ambition for a crowd, beware! 
The devil is lurking near you. Oue sinner sought and 
gained will bring joy to the hearts of the angels and 
joy to the heart of Christ. Remember your Master’s 
method and follow that. Science tells us that every 
atom in the universe acts upon every other atom in the 
farthest star, but only by acting on the atom that is 
next and nearest. Only so can you have a wide reach 
of influence for good; act upon the man who is next 
and nearest you, and he will reach the next and he the 
next, and so on forever: your influence will go on 
widening and extending far beyond your power of 
thought. Reach men as individuals; study them as 
individuals, and gather them into the kingdom one at 
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a time, and then at last, when earthly toil is done and 
you go to your reward, it will be enough to hear the 
Master say, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


Colossians i. 27; compare Galatians ii. 20. ‘Christ in yon 
the hope of glory.” 

The external, the historic Christ is not the hope of 
glory. He is only the possibility and the offer of glory. 
He may be only the ground of condemnation. Yet how 
many presume upon the manifestation of love and of 
‘mercy which we have in Christ./ “Christ in you”— 
that is mysterious, and yet we must have the practical 
experience of it. ‘Behold I stand at the door and 
knock”—that is the attitude of the Christ. Faith opens 
the door and lets Him in: lets Him into the thoughts, 
into the affections, into the will, that He may be always 
within us and always dominant. How does He dwell 
within us? as our life, its motive, power, end. What 
are we to do with Him? Let Him have His way in 
us and with us. Let Him love us into love. The trou- 
ble and the peril are within us. Let us open our hearts 
to Christ, then will He dwell within us, the hope of 


glory. 


Matthew vi. 33. ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

Things and God in contrast and competition—that 
is human life. Things—they are visible, tangible, in- 
sistent. God is invisible, intangible, and purely spirit- 
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ual. The danger is great; the temptation is incessant 
and terrible.. If things are first with you and God 
second, then there is no hope for you either in things 
or in God. Your soul is lost. God will not—cannot 
accept the second place; for His own sake and for your 
sake He must be first. If, however, God is first with 
you and things are second, then there is assured hope 
for you both in God and in things also. 

First: In God. He will be more than everything to 
you: He will be God to you. You will know and share 
His blessedness and all His unfailing resources. He 
will be far more to you than you can think or hope, now 
and forevermore. 

Second: There is hope for you in things. “God will 
supply all you need according to His riches in glory by 
Christ Jesus.” “All things are yours, whether Paul or 
Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life or death, or 
things present, or things to come.” All nature will 
wear for you the light and smile of God. This does 
not mean that you will have everything that you want. 
No, no, that would be terrible—that would be ruinous. 
Not what we want but what we need is the beneficent 
rule. Mrs. Browning said, “Anguish has instructed me 
in joy.” Such instruction every one of us needs. The 
heart-strings must be stretched that they may be tuned. 

In the cemetery near Seville is the grave of a poor 
half-witted boy. He served the Abbot of the neighbor- 
ing monastery. Every night when his work was done 
he knelt on the chapel pavement, and his only word was, 
“I believe in God, I hope for God, I love God.” The 
monks knew him by that word, and when he died they 
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put a marble cross over his grave with this inscription, 
“T believe in God, I hope for God, I love God.” May 
you and I so live as to earn such an epitaph. 


Isaiah xxvi. 3. ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee.” 

How can God keep us in perfect peace in such a life 
as this? Amid such turmoil and conflict and suffering 
and distraction, how can He keep us in perfect peace ? 
It seems impossible. Well, He cannot do it unless we 
let Him. We must trust Him and then in proportion 
to the depth of our trust will be the depth of our peace. 
I think we are inclined to pity ourselves and to expect 
others to pity us because we are so worried and anxious. 
That is all wrong; we do not deserve pity, but only 
sharp and faithful rebuke. John Wesley once said: 
“TY dare no more to fret than to curse and swear!” 
That seems a strong statement, but really it is not one 
whit too strong. A life of fret, worry and anxiety— 
it is profanity—it is practical atheism. If we believe 
God, we must trust God. If we do not trust Him, we 
dishonor Him and disown Him. He is alway with us 
and full of love and compassion: we must school our- 
selves, compel ourselves to trust Him, and then we shall 
not dare to worry. Many years ago, when I was very 
young, old Dr. Tyng said to me: “I do not know what 
anxiety is: I have never been anxious. I always thought 
what the dear Saviour designed and desired, that He 
would accomplish.” It was a startling lesson to me. 
Yet how simple and obvious it is! It is not work that 
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hurts us, but only worry; work is healing, helpful; 
worry kills. Let us learn and feel that worry is really 
wicked and atheistic. In South American deserts the 
scattered plants have each only one slender wiry root 
connecting them with the earth; they lift all their 
growth toward heaven and live on the descending dews. 
So should we live, keeping some vital connection with 
the earth, but lifting heart and mind toward the heav- 
ens. “Trust ye in the Lord forever, for in the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength.” If we have not per- 
fect peace, it is solely because we will not accept it. 


Mark vi. 31. ‘‘ And He said unto them, ‘Come ye yourselves 
apart into a desert place and rest awhile’; for there were many 
coming and going, and they had no leisure so much as to eat.” 


This verse has long interested and comforted me. 
How human and how natural it was for our Lord to 
speak thus to His disciples. His life was so busy; He 
had so much to do and to say; He had so many burdens 
to bear, I do not wonder He craved now and then soli- 
tude and rest. How applicable are His words to our 
common life; there is so much hurry and bustle, and 
such a rush of activity, there is so much of the gospel 
of work, of service, of doing; there are “so many com- 
ing and going”; there is no leisure for thinking, feeling, 
aspiration, communion, for high and holy converse with 
the unseen and the eternal. One tires of the crowd, 
the noise, the movement, and craves rest and a silent, 
solitary hour when only God is in sight. We would 
avoid the extremes of quietism and mysticism. Yet 
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is there something in both which in our breathless times 
we need. We need to be alone with God, to enter into 
the closet and shut the door. Of course we must work, 
but we must also rest and worship and aspire. 


Mark x. 40. ‘‘To sit on my right hand and on my left hand 
is not mine to give.” 

Jesus had told the disciples that they should have 
thrones, and the sons of Zebedee were anxious to have 
the choice of the thrones; each wanted the best. That 
was human and natural; but the Master taught them 
a great lesson—there are some things which cannot be 
gwen. “It is not mine to give’—that means a great 
deal. How many are longing for thrones but are quite 
unwilling to pay the cost thereof! The world has many 
thrones, and toward these little thrones—social, intel- 
lectual, political, religious—many are struggling up. 
Often between the crown and the sceptre there is no 
brain, no heart, no muscle, no man—nothing. But L 
am not concerned with worldly ambitions. When Napo- 
leon was concluding a treaty with Austria he was shown 
into the council room, and there he saw an empty 
throne. He said, “What is that?’ And one of the 
ministers explained that it was their custom to have 
an empty throne in the room to represent the King when 
a treaty was to be ratified. ‘Take that chair away,” 
said Napoleon, ‘for when I see one chair that is higher 
or better than the others, my impulse is to take it.” 
Such is human ambition. How is it with spiritual 
ambition? How many Christians crave spiritual exal- 
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tation, but want it to be given to them. That cannot 
be. The heart of the Christ is generous, overflowing 
with kindness, and all power is His, but there are some 
things which even He cannot give. Luther said, “The 
flesh is alway for becoming glorious ere it has been 
crucified; exalted ere it is humbled.” How true that 
is! It is vain to yearn for the glory of the crown with- 
out accepting the discipline of the cross. Alas! how 
many of our prayers are utterly regardless of this prin- 
ciple and so are utterly vain. With the promises are 
conditions. We must earn what we ask: we must fight 
and toil and suffer in order to gain what cannot be 
given. We have indeed reason to be ashamed of many 
of our prayers. 


II Corinthians ii. 16. ‘‘ Who is sufficient for these things?” ! 
II Corinthians iii. 5.‘ Our sufficiency is of God.” 


Between self-sufficiency and divine sufficiency how 
many lives pendulate. It is so easy and so natural to 
look at what we have to do, at what we ought to do, and 
in discouragement to say, “Who is sufficient for these 
things?” Reacting from that, we go to the other ex- 
treme and say, “Our sufficiency is of God,” in such a 
way as seems to throw all the responsibility upon God, 
and to shirk that responsibility which belongs neces- 
sarily to us. Divine sovereignty and personal responsi- 
bility, must we ever vibrate betweon the two? No, I 
believe the devil does not care whether we are ultra- 
Calvinists or ultra-Arminians; in either case he has 
us in his power. Divine sovereignty and personal re- 
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sponsibility should not be two separate things; they 
should interblend in a great and mighty unity. Philip 
II, sitting in the Escurial, like an ugly black spider at 
the centre of his web, reaching out through his lines 
of intrigue and conspiracy over all Europe, was accus- 
tomed often to say, “With time and me there are two 
of us.” How much greater and better to say, “With 
God and me there is one of us”—a mighty unconquer- 
able unit! We must trust God, but we must work and 
fight and pray. As the old formula has it, we must 
pray as if everything depends on God; and we must 
work as if everything depends on us. Paul was a heroic 
worker, but he said, “By the grace of God I am what 
Iam.” Sir Walter Scott one day had to cross a lake; 
he hired an old boatman to row him across. As he took 
his seat in the boat he saw that on one oar was inscribed 
in large letters the word “Faith,” while on the other 
oar was the word “Works.” Sir Walter asked the man 
for an explanation of these words, and the old boatman 
dropped one oar and rowed with the other alone; the 
boat went round and round in a circle; then he rowed 
with the other oar alone, and with the same result—no 
progress; then, grasping both oars, he rowed with them 
together, and the boat sped along its course. The boat- 
man said, “Faith and works must pull together.” Only 
so by faith and works pulling together can we make. 
our way to the desired haven. 
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Psalm xxxi. 24. ‘‘ Be of good courage and he shall strengthen 
your heart all ye that hope in the Lord.” 


We do not make enough of hope. We think and talk 
of it as if it were only an occasional luxury to be en- 
joyed very briefly as an exceptional and almost a vision- 
ary thing. That is all wrong. I read the other day 
in Ruskin’s posthumous work on Goethe a sentence 
which surprised me and stopped me fora moment. The 
author was describing Goethe’s charming representation 
of Hope, and he said, “Of all the virtues, hope is the 
most distinctively Christian.” I questioned that for a 
moment and then I saw its truth. “Of all the virtues, 
hope is the most distinctively Christian.” Faith may 
be deeply rooted and may grow up toward the light, but 
it can blossom only in hope. In the great triad of the 
graces, which St. Paul sets forth in such eloquent and 
memorable terms, hope is higher than faith, and nearer 
the culmination. ‘And now abideth faith, hope, char- 
ity.” More than two hundred years ago Brother Law- 
rence, the mystic, said: ‘All things are possible to him 
who belveves, and still more easy to him who hopes; 
they are more easy to him who loves, and still more 
easy to him who perseveres in the practice of these three 
virtues—faith, hope, love.” How true that is. When 
I think what our God is, in the resplendent glory of 
His attributes; when I think what He is to us, then all 
our doubts and despondencies and despairs seem to me 
utterly irrational and atheistic. This gospel hope we 
have as an anchor of the soul both sure and steadfast, 
and entering into that which is within the vail. I do 
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not wonder that St. Paul exclaimed, “We are saved by 
hope.” When our horizon is clouded and the earthly 
and the human fail us, then we may look up with exult- 
ant ery, “O God, Thou art my God.” “Whom have 
I in Heaven but Thee, and there is none upon earth 
that I desire beside Thee.” When Alexander the Great 
had given away to his generals and to his friends all 
of his fortune, one said to him, “But what is left for 
you?’ The great man answered, “Hope is still left for 
me.” So, were all things else gone, we would still be 
rich, for hope is left for us. How true is the Psalmist’s 
word, “Happy is he whose hope is in the Lord his 
God.” 


John vi. 26. ‘Ye seek me, not because ye saw the miracles, 
but because ye did eat of the leaves and were filled.” 


Lange gives the meaning of this verse in epigrammatic 
form: “They saw not the miraculous sign in the feeding, 
but only the feeding in the miraculous sign!” This 
verse stands alone in the New Testament; there is no 
other like it. It has been used often in the forum, in 
political and other speeches, but I never heard it used 
as a text in the pulpit. Yet it has a lesson for us all. 
If I could preach to you on this text I would speak, 
first, of spiritual egoists; secondly, of spiritual luxur- 
ists (if I may use an obsolete word) ; and thirdly, of 
spiritual mercenaries. But I have no time for all that. 
I met the other day in my reading this rather strange 
and startling expression, “Spiritual gluttony.” It made 
me pause at once, and I tried to think what and how 
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much it means. “Spiritual gluttony.” I think we 
crave too much the comforts and joys and sweets of 
Christian living. We want the wages without the work, 
the rest without the toil, the victory without the battle! 
We have a morbid appetite for religious confectionery. 
We want the promises and would shirk the command- 
ments. There are blessed joys and comforts in our holy 
religion, but we may hunger and thirst for them so 
much as to make them impossible. We need to work, 
to fight, and to suffer. As Browning says, “Our joys 
are three parts pain.” “Thou shalt painfully attain to 
joy.” We may not live for ease and comfort. Years 
ago I read that singular book by Arthur Helps—“Real- 
mah.” JI remember only one thing in it—a proverb 
purporting to have been rescued by Lacustrine arche- 
ology: “The crane stands on one leg in heavenly con- 
templation, but all the while he is looking sharply after 
his fish!’ I do not believe in such heavenly contem- 
plation as that, yet, alas! there is much of it. Are you 
all the while asking, What will Christ do for me? and | 
not What can I do for Christ ?—then you are a spiritual 
glutton. Our Master has been very frank with us. “If 
any man will come after Me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow Me.” “In the world ye 
shall have tribulations.” Oh! let us be manly Chris- 
tians ; let us hunger and thirst not after peace and com- 
fort and joy; let us “hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness,” then verily we shall be filled. 
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I Kings viii. 18-19. “And the Lord said unto David my 
father: Whereas it was in thine heart to build an house unto 
my name, thou didst well that it was in thine heart, nevertheless 
thou shalt not build the house.” 

Unfulfilled desire and unsuccessful effort—how much 
of these there is even in honest and earnest lives. Yet 
the desire and the effort count! That is the lesson for 
us. The Lord accepts and honors them; that is a com- 
fort! Spiritual and mental scheming, planning, dream- 
ing, or castle-building are not the things which God 
accepts. Plans and schemes count for little. It was not 
what was in David’s mind, but only what was i his 
heart, which God accepted and commended. We are 
so often prevented from doing what we had set our 
hearts upon doing that it is a blessed comfort to know 
that our Father considers our hearts more than our 
hands. We cannot all of us bear the pleasure and the 
pride of success. Defeats are less dangerous and are 
sometimes better, holier, and higher than successes. As 
the poet says, ““Hindrances prove but helps disguised.” 

-“?Tis not what man does which exalts him, but what 
man would do.” As Lowell says, “Not failure, but 
low aim, is crime.” We are hampered and hindered 
and prevented as to what our hearts impel us to do. 
We do so little compared with what we meant to do. 
In reading the life of M. Angelo, the one thing which 
impressed me most was the largeness of his desires 
and plans compared with his actual accomplishments. 
There were so many things in his great heart which 
never got into buildings, marbles, or frescoes. It has 
been so with all great lives. Browning says, “What 
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hand and brain were ever paired?” and we might say 
what heart and hand were ever paired? I think it was 
Lord Bacon who said, “Pleasure is unhindered energy.” 
I do not believe that:—hindered energy makes the 
grand opportunity. Sand on the track enables the 
wheels of the train to annihilate distance. Rosin on 
the bow makes music possible. Let us take comfort in 
the thought that God knows our hearts and counts our 
desires as more and better than our deeds. 


Romans vi. 4. ‘‘ We also should walk in newness of life.” 


At this our first gathering in the new century per- 
mit me to wish you all a happy new year. May this 
be a happy year to all of us in our seminary life. 

“We also should walk in newness of life.” This is 
a new life which we are living, under a New Testament, 
with a new and living way, under a new command- 
ment exceeding all commandments, bearing a new name, 
learning a new song, and moving toward a heaven 
where He who fills the throne declares, “Behold, I make 
all things new.” And even now, “If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature; old things are passed 
away; behold all things are become new.” 

“Newness of life’—this newness is in the freshness 
and brightness and freeness and elasticity of the height- 
ened and glorified life of faith. he old, the wrinkled, 
the worn, the withered, the faded, and the gloomy be- 
long not to this deathless life. The light of it should 
never grow dim; the pulse of it should never grow 
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feeble; the heart of it should never grow old; for the 
dew of the eternal morning is on it and the warmth 
and glow of the unsetting, the cloudless, sun is bathing 
and blessing it forever. A new century, a new year, a 
new day demands newness of life. There are new op- 
portunities, new developments, new methods, and new 
adaptations, which demand a new spirit.. The deadly 
scum or the enslaving ice settles upon waters that are 
stagnant and still: only the waters that move, move on 
toward their eternity—the sea—keep fresh and spar- 
kling with the “newness of life.’ Be awake, alert, 
bright, strong, and fearless. Live not with downcast 
but with lifted face, “forgetting those things which are 
behind and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before.” The traditional, the conventional, must not 
betray or bind you. Ultra-conservatism and ultra-radi- 
calism are alike hurtful, even as extreme heat and ex- 
treme cold alike blister. Put not “new wine into old 
bottles.” 


Philippians i. 27. ‘‘Only let your conversation be as it be- 
cometh the gospel of Christ.” KR. V.: ‘‘Only let your manner 
of life be worthy of the gospel of Christ.” 


That little word only is emphatic and means much. 
If your conversation be as becometh the Gospel of 
Christ, that will be enough. The standard is high; 
no more, no less, can be asked. We are reminded of 
a kindred Pauline passage—Ephesians vi. 1: ‘I there- 
fore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye 
walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called.” 
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The two passages are equivalent. The lesson is, Let 
your life be worthy of the facts, of the spirit, and of 
the end of the Gospel. 

I. Let your life be worthy of the facts of the Gospel. 
How grand, how rare, and how magnificent and inspir- 
ing are those facts! The Son of God became the Son 
of Man; lived a human life heart to heart with men; 
lived a life unmatched in its beauty, loveliness, and 
perfection, and then died the sacrificial death on the 
cross. These are the supreme facts of history. May 
our life be worthy of them—large, high, holy, noble. 

II. Our lives should be worthy of the spirit of the 
Gospel—it is the “glad tidings of great joy.” A 
sad and gloomy countenance in a Christian is an argu- 
ment against Christianity, and so is in the service 
of infidelity. Many years ago it was the custom to 
clean chimneys by making a small boy climb through 
the chimney to the top, sweeping as he went. It was 
a cruel and an odious custom. As I was walking 
through a street in a Southern city I heard a boy’s voice 
singing cheerily one of the songs of Zion. For a while 
I could not discover whence the song came, but at last, 
looking up, I saw a boy’s black and grimy face peering 
above the top of a chimney, and he was singing: 


Come we that love the Lord 
And let our joys be known. 


If that poor boy could so sing, why should not you and 
I sing? The grimy face and the cheery song have fol- 
lowed me these many years. 

Henry Drummond wrote to a gloomy and despondent 
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friend: “Please see the blue in the sky, and there is 
always more than you can see!” 

III. We ourselves should be worthy of the end of the 
Gospel ; that end is the salvation of all men. We should 
be saviours of men. You know how Dr. Dale, of Bir- 
mingham, devoted himself to the public interests of his 
city, uniting in the work with all denominations of 
Christians. One day the Roman Catholic Canon of 
that diocese said to him: “Dale, when do you mean to 
give up politics and look after your own soul?’ Dr. 
Dale replied: “I have given my soul to Christ to look 
after. He can do it better than I can. My duty is to 
do His will and to leave the rest with Him.” That 
spirit is worthy of the Gospel. Science tells us that 
every atom has its power and effect upon the whole uni- 
verse, but only by touching the atoms which are next 
and nearest. So may we be saviours, and in our meas- 
ure reach the whole world, if only we touch with Chris- 
tian love those who are next or nearest to us. 


Matthew viii. 24. ‘‘ But he was asleep.” 


There are many crises in our lives when it seems as 
if Christ were asleep. We know that He is with us in 
our frail bark tossed on tempestuous seas, but He does 
not rebuke the tempest. He is asleep, yet He never 
oversleeps. The trouble, the trial, the peril increase 
upon us, but He is asleep. His hour is not yet come. 
As long as we struggle at the oars in our own strength, 
as if we could save ourselves, He will sleep on. But 
when our troubles so culminate that we lean on our 
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oars, compelled to cry out unto Him in the intensity 
of despair, “Lord save, we perish!” then His hour is 
come: He wakes; He speaks—speaks to rebuke our 
fears, speaks to still the tempest and to restore the calm 
of faith. 

Why does He sleep? 1. Because for Him it is 
enough to know that He is near us—with us. That 
should be enough for us! 

Why does He sleep? 2. Because He is so calmly as- 
sured of our safety. We ought to have the same calm 
assurance. 

Why does He sleep? 3. Because He would have us 
learn and realize our dependence upon Him and His 
ability to save us. Have we learned that vital lesson ? 
If so, we shall not cry out in terror and despair. It 
will be enough that He is with us alway on life’s stormy 
sea unto the end of the world. 


The Day of Prayer for Colleges 


Ezekiel xxxvi. 37. “I will yet for this be enquired of by the 
house of Israel to do it for them.” 

Luke xxiv. 28. ‘And he made as though he would have 
gone further.” 

Mark vi. 48. ‘‘ And would have passed by them.” 


Put with these significant scriptures the story of 
blind Bartimseus and remember how the Christ asked 
the poor sightless man, “What wilt thou that I shall do 
unto thee?’ Jesus knew, but Bartimeus must tell 
Him. This is the principle which runs all through 
the several scriptures which I have read. God waiting 
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to be gracious—waiting for our call, appeal, prayer. 
Does He not often wonder why we do not cry out for 
His help? His blessings are in reserve, but we have 
the privilege of prayer. Do we avail ourselves of it? 
Do we presume as we should upon His goodness and 
His power? Luther said, “No man dare ask of God 
half so much as He is ready to gwe.” Why should we 
not be bold and expectant in prayer? Is there any lack 
of readiness on the part of God? No, no, none what- 
ever. The only lack is in us. We realize neither our 
need nor God’s willingness to bless us; we do injustice 
both to ourselves and to God. This is the day of prayer 
for colleges, an honored and an historic concert of God’s 
people. From my early boyhood I have had a deepen- 
ing interest in this day. The aim is high—that trained 
and cultured men may be reached and become conse- 
crated to God and to humanity. It is a great aspira- 
tion. There has alway been something deeply pathetic 
in the great gatherings of people on this day of con- 
certed prayer. The predominance of mothers was con- 
spicuous and touching—mothers yearning over their 
absent boys exposed to the temptations of college life. 
Such gatherings of yearning mothers and fathers are 
deeply impressive and eloquent to any thoughtful ob- 
server. Oh! what must they be to the heart of our 
Father, God? If my children and grandchildren should 
all gather about me in my study with one common re- 
quest in their hearts and on their lips, how could I with- 
stand their appeal? It would be almost impossible. 
What think you must be the feeling of God our Father 
on such a day as this, when His children unite in such 
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multitudes to supplicate His blessing? How can He 
fail to hear the united prayer? The air is full of puls- 
ing, throbbing messages of yearning love, full of lifted 
prayers. God is attentive and earth is expectant. It 
is august and inspiring. Let us enter into the idea and 
the spirit of the day. We have large requests to make; 
let us make them boldly. You remember the old story 
of Alexander the Great. An impoverished philosopher 
appealed to him for money. Alexander referred the 
man to his treasurer. The old philosopher thought it 
the chance of his life, and asked for a sum equal to 
$50,000. The treasurer was astounded and appealed 
to Alexander. The Emperor said: “Give him the 
money; the philosopher has done a singular honor to 
my princely munificence and generosity. By all means 
let him have the money.” 

Let us to-day honor the more than princely munifi- 
cence and generosity of our God. 

For many years I have been almost haunted by the 
words of Coleridge on his death-bed. He said: “I do 
not feel or reckon the most solemn faith in God as a 
real object the most arduous act of the reason and the 
will. Oh, no; 2 zs to pray, to pray as God would have 
us; this is what at times makes me turn cold to my 
soul. Believe me, to pray with all your heart and 
strength, with the reason and the will; to believe vividly 
that God will listen to your voice through Christ, and 
verily do the thing He pleaseth thereupon—this is the 
last, the greatest achievement of the Christian warfare 
upon earth. Teach us to pray, O Lord!” and then the 
great man burst into tears and begged Hartley to pray 
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for him. This reminds me of what President Eliot 
recently said: “Prayer is the transcendent effort of in- 
telligence.” In a high sense that is true, but I long 
for more liberty and ease in converse with my Father, 
and so I love that saying of Lady Tennyson: “When I 
pray I see the face of God smiling upon me.” May 
we all learn so to pray that we shall see the face of God 
smiling upon us. 


Judges viii. 4. ‘‘ Faint, yet pursuing.” 

Gideon and his three hundred divinely chosen heroes 
had defeated Midian, but they must follow the fleeing 
enemy. They were weary with the unequal strife; they 
were “faint, yet pursuing.” Haint—yes, that is natural, 
human; purswing—that is divine. These three words 
—terse, vigorous, descriptive—represent all heroic liv- 
ing in all the ages. Even the life of Jesus comes within 
this description. You remember how He sat wearily 
by the well-side of Sychar, and yet He preached the 
everlasting Gospel to that poor Samaritan woman— 
“Faint, yet pursuing.” How the awful burden of His 
great soul revealed itself in those intense words, “I have 
a baptism to be baptized with, and how am I straight- 
ened till it be accomplished.” Burdened, sorrowful, 
weary, faint, He was alway pursuing. The victory over 
faintness, that is the great thing; and that victory is 
in the pursuing. 

Our sins as we remember them make us faint. If 
the devil cannot make us continue in sin, then he in- 
duces us to dwell upon our past sins in such a way as 
to weaken us and make us faint-hearted. But we must 
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resist him. In one of Albrecht Diirer’s finest plates, 
“The Knight.and Death,” there is a singular defect: 
it looks as if the foot of the horse were coming down 
into a snare or trap. Experts tell us that the great 
artist made a mistake in his drawing; but he knew he 
could not correct it, so he let it stand and drew the 
horse’s foot as it should be and finished the plate as 
well as he could. We cannot alway correct our mis- 
takes, but we can go on and do our best. We have trqu- 
bles, trials, sorrows, oppositions of every kind. Well, 
that is because we are at school. As well might an 
eagle try to fly in a vacuum, or a steamer on the stocks 
try to make progress without the resistance of the wa- 
ters to its revolving screws, or a railway train try to 
get on without the constraint of the track and the fric- 
tion of the wheels, as that a man should try to get to 
heaven without troubles, trials, sorrows and oppositions 
of every kind. Tyndall says there are fish living and 
moving in springs whose waters are so hot that they 
would boil the fish if they were still or dead. The heat 
is converted into motion, and so life is possible. We 
can live if we move on, but not otherwise. O brothers, 
“let us not be weary in well doing, for in due season 
we shall reap if we faint not.” 


Acts xiv. 1. ‘‘And it came to pass in Iconium that they (Paul 
and Barnabas) went both together into the synagogue of the 
Jews, and so spake that a great multitude both of the Jews and 
also of the Greeks believed.” 

That verse has haunted me for years; it is enough 


to make any preacher stop and think. “And so spake 
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that a great multitude believed.”” We know well what 
they spake; it was the same Gospel that we have to 
preach. But how did they speak it? Ah! that is the 
question which our hearts ask, but the scriptures do not 
answer it as we would fain have it answered. Paul and 
Baranbas—not a word is there about their method or 
manner, their looks or actions. There is nothing to 
satisfy homiletic curiosity. We are told only that they 
“so spake that a great multitude believed.” I wish we 
could have heard them! When I look into your faces 
and think that you are to be preachers of the blessed 
Gospel, I yearn and pray that I may help you so to 
preach that a great multitude shall believe. But, ah! 
who can teach you? It is a terrible thing to be a pro- 
fessor of homiletics; often it makes me tremble and 
shrink and cry out for help. I can only try and I can 
only pray, for God must teach you; the blessed crucified 
Brother must help you or you will never so speak that 
a great multitude will believe. Bonaventura, asked by 
Thomas Aquinas the secret of his power as a preacher, 
pointed to the crucifix hanging on his wall and said, 
“Tt is that image which dictates all my words.” Oh, 
my brothers, may the spell and power of the Crucified 
be upon you and with you all, and then you will feel 
the full pathos of the appeal of sinning, suffering, and 
sorrowing humanity. 

James Martineau said, “The true preacher looks not 
about his congregation to see what they need to hear, 
but within himself to find what God has given him to 
say.” That is partly true and partly not true. You 
must indeed speak out of the fulness of your hearts, 
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but you must also feel and answer the appeal of hungry 
faces which will look up to you Sabbath after Sabbath 
for help and comfort and salvation. We may be more 
concerned about theology and truth and our favorite 
subjects than we are about men; and if that be our case, 
we cannot “so preach that a great multitude will be- 
lieve.” 


Ephesians iv. 21. “ As the truth is in Jesus.” 


These words have a very special significance and 
_preciousness to me. In my young manhood, as I grap- 
pled with one doctrine after another trying to think my 
way to the light, I found no relief or comfort until 
these words came to me together with that word of the 
Master, “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 
When I began to see the truth as it is in Jesus, then the 
light dawned and darkness fled away. So these words 
have stimulated and dominated all my thinking, all my 
living, all my preaching. “As the truth is in Jesus.” 
All the truths are in Him; he is the Truth. As in 
history all the centuries are either before or after 
Christ, so in Christian truths all are related to Him 
either as antecedents or as consequents. He is both the 
logical and the living centre. Our theology must be 
Christocentric. That is true both scientifically and ex- 
perimentally or practically. In his autobiography 
Joseph Parker says, “I have never had so much as a 
momentary doubt as to the deity of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and that holy certainty has kept all the other articles 
of faith in their proper place.” That is a common 
Christian experience. “That holy certainty” has held 
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its spell over me through all my life, and I trust has 
kept the other articles of faith in their proper places 
and proportions. 

Now I know well that many of you would stoutly 
plead for the rights and the dignity of reason. Well, 
I would freely concede those rights, but as to the dignity 
I am not so sure. I gave up that matter of the dignity 
of reason a long time ago; for every blade of grass 
glistening with morning dew, every flower that “tolls 
its perfume on the passing air,” every swinging leaf 
rustling in the breeze, laughs at my pretension and 
mocks my reason; their problems defy me. But you 
must have liberty. Yes, you may be a born realist, or 
think yourself a born philosopher. You may wander 
widely in the fields of speculation and may reach what 
seem to you rational results, to which you will fondly 
cling. You cherish those results, but ah! do they cher- 
ish you? Bring those results to the Christ and let His 
light shine upon them and into them and through them. 
If they will not bear that test, believe me, there is in 
those results no help for your soul, for your life. Bring 
every truth, which in the distance seems dark and cold, 
bring it close to the light of Christ, and then you will 
see and know and love it. 

Some truths you will and should receive for the time 
being on testimony, until you have lived up to them 
and lived them into yourselves. As Phillips Brooks 
wrote in his notebook while in the seminary, “Jt will 
not do to turn our whole existence into a prudent sus- 
pense. We must have something to live on to-day and 
every day; we must accept something until we can live 
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up to something higher and truer.” As the Bampton 
Lecturer on “Christian Mysticism” significantly says: 
“Faith, in the first instance, is the resolution to stand 
or fall by the noblest hypothesis; that is (may we not 
say), to follow Christ wherever He may lead us. Faith 
begins with an experiment and ends with an expert 
ence.” That means a great deal. Are we still only in 
the experimental stage? How far has our experiment 
culminated in experience? That is a searching ques- 
tion. Browning says: 


There is an inmost centre in us all 
Where truth abides in fulness, and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in. 


Oh, let the Christ into that inmost centre and He 
will crowd back the walls of flesh and show you the 
truth. 


Galatians v. 6. “Faith which worketh by love.” 


There have been faiths which did not work by love, 
but by sword and faggot, by thumbscrew and rack. You 
know what awful persecutions in the name of truth 
have made history lurid with martyr fires. Thank God 
such persecutions are no longer possible. Yet is there 
still a cold-blooded orthodoxy which is tyrannical; it is 
a faith which is heartless and relentless; it is a faith 
which works by bigotry, prejudice, bitterness, and hate; 
therefore it is not a true faith, though it may square 
with the standards of the Church. May the Lord de- 
liver us from all such heartless, lifeless orthodoxy. 
Whenever Archbishop Whately, in reading the Liturgy, 
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came to the petition that “we may be hurt by no perse- 
cutions,” he alway added mentally, “Nor may we perse- 
cute others.” ‘To my mind the unwritten petition is a 
great deal the more important of the two. I am de- 
voutly thankful that it is never necessary to say to 
Union Seminary students that they should be charitable 
toward Christians of all denominations. That charm- 
ing spirit has alway characterized this institution. Per- 
sonally, I have never found any trouble in living in 
delightful fellowship with representatives of all the dif- 
fering churches. But bigots—ah! how hard it is to 
be patient with them. The saintly Vinet said, “If ever 
toleration can find a worthy occasion for its exercise, it 
is in relation to the intolerant.” That touches the real 
difficulty. Oh, how hard it is to be patient with a 
bigot! Oliver Wendell Holmes never said a finer thing 
than this: “The mind of a bigot is like the pupil of 
the eye, the more light you pour upon it the more it 
contracts.” This is our hard lesson; there is in every 
heart more or less of the persecuting spirit: we must 
fight it; we must kill it. It dies hard, but it must die. 
Of one thing I am sure, we do not hold the truth unless 
we hold it bathed and saturated with love, and we do 
not speak the truth and cannot speak it unless we speak 
it in love. 


Luke xxiv. 39. ‘‘ Handle me and see.” 


This is a challenge of the Christ to His doubting 
disciples. Of course, since He has gone beyond the 
reach of our hands this challenge cannot have precisely 
the same meaning as when first uttered ; but to my mind 
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it still rings out as the perpetual challenge of the Christ 
to all men. For the mind has a grasp which is firmer 
and more enduring than that of the hand. As Tennyson 
said, “the spiritual is the real.” So mind and heart 
can and do lay hold upon the spiritual: it is tangible 
to the soul. “Handle me and see.” Christians who 
have responded to this challenge may well adopt the 
vigorous language of St. John: “That which was from 
the beginning, which we have heard, which we have 
seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon and our 
hands have handled of the word of life; that which we 
have seen and heard declare we unto you.” The world 
is needing such positive testimony: we must tell them 
what we have heard and seen and handled—what we 
know, and not merely what we think. 

You are studying the life of Christ. That is right, 
that is necessary. But there is danger in such study 
that He may become to you mainly a distant and dim 
historic fact—an historic phantom. So I beg you to 
heed His challenge, “Handle me and see.” This in- 
volves two things—realization and familiarity. 

Realization—try Him, test Him; take Him at his 
word and see how He will reveal and realize Himself 
to you; how He will fit into your daily life; how He 
will match all the complexities of your being and char- 
acter; how He will answer your questions, solve your 
difficulties, and meet all the demands of your spiritual 
life. ‘Handle me and see.” I said that this involves 
familiarity. Ah! my brothers, there is nothing in our 
lives so common or so small that we may not honor 
Christ by letting Him share it with us, or may dis- 
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honor and grieve Him by assuming His indifference to 
it. He is our Brother; we must be brotherly and famil- 
iar with Him. A distinguished Unitarian said, “I can- 
not but think that Jesus Christ will be better loved by 
not being adored.” I see the writer’s meaning, though 
I cannot agree with him. Christ deserves adoration, 
but not such as will prevent brotherly familiarity. The 
Venetian school of artists shocked the conventional rev- 
erence of their time by representing the Christ and the 
Virgin, not on thrones or in clouds surrounded by an- 
gels, but in the common home, with the family and the 
children playing in the foreground of the picture. The 
Venetians were right: we want the Christ in our homes 
and in our hearts domesticated there. I love that verse 
of our familiar hymn: 


My faith would lay her hand 
On that dear head of thine, 
While like a penitent I stand, 
And there confess my sin. 


John xvi. 19. ‘A little while and ye shall not see me, and 
again a little while and ye shall see me.” 


Phillips Brooks wrote this fragment of scripture in 
his notebook with the words, “Text for sermon on the 
passage through darkened periods of life and faith.” 
I do not remember that Dr. Brooks ever preached on 
this text, but the words impressed me as descriptive of 
the common Christian life, subject to ever variant 
moods; pendulous between joy and sorrow, hope and 


despondency, faith and doubt, light and darkness. 
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Sometimes, as on the Emmaus road, the disciples are 
lonely and sad, and suddenly a strange presence joins 
them, rebukes their sadness, and talks with them till 
their hearts burn within them, and then, as they recog- 
nize the Christ and rejoice in His presence with them, 
He suddenly vanishes out of their sight, and again the 
shadow settles upon their souls. So it always is with 
us: we vibrate between extremes. On the mount of 
transfiguration we are thrilled with ecstatic delights, 
and would fain build tabernacles and there abide; but, 
no, no; we must go down into the valley of toil and 
struggle, of sorrow and suffering. Carmels and Horebs 
and Pisgahs are rare and exceptional: we may not live 
on the mountain-tops. We have work to do and disci- 
pline to undergo. Perhaps in the valley we sigh for 
past experiences, when the Saviour was very near and 
filled our hearts with joy; perhaps we sing in plaintive 
tones those morbid lines of Cowper’s hymn which I 
dislike so much: 
Where is the blessedness I knew 
When first I saw the Lord? 


Where is the soul-refreshing view 
Of Jesus and His word ? 


What peaceful hours I once enjoyed, 
How sweet their memory still 

But they have left an aching void 
The world can never fill. 


That is all wrong; we must not live on memories, 
but in hope, with our faces turned forward, not back- 
ward. Beautifully has James Martineau said: “Are 
you haunted by a pessimistic misgiving? Be it ours to 
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doubt the glooms and not the glories of our souls. Are 
you troubled by the inconsistency of your better moods ? 
Be comforted. He who gave the moon her phases, and 
its summer and winter to the year, in all the provinces 
of our nature has appointed the like alternations. God 
has so arranged the chronometry of our spirits that 
there shall be thousands of silent moments between the 
striking hours.” That is a word for us all; I do not 
forget the differences of temperament. But we must 
not, need not, be the slaves of temperament or of moods. 
If we may not live on the heights, we can work and 
wait in the valleys. 


II Timothy i. 12. “I know whom I have believed.” 


A distinguished clergyman was on his death-bed when 
a friend, trying to help him, repeated this verse, inter- 
polating a preposition, “I know in whom I have be- 
lieved.” The dying man said, “No, no; that takes the 
life out of it; ‘I know whom I have belueved!l’” J like 
this positiveness of St. Paul—“I know.” He did not 
say, I know Christ; none of us could say that. We are 
striving after that knowledge, counting all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
our Lord. No, he did not say, “I know Christ,” but 
only, “I know whom I have believed.” Can we not all 
say that? We do not believe in ourselves, in what we 
are, or in what we have done. We do not believe in 
Christians, in what they are or have done, but we do 
believe Christ, and are persuaded that He is able to 
keep that which we have committed unto Him until 
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that day.” Now, I do not know what I have believed. 
Some doctrines I have held suspended waiting for 
higher light or for deeper experience. But “I know 
whom I have believed.” I am the chief of sinners, and 
as such I have committed the keeping and the saving of 
my soul to Jesus Christ, who is the Saviour of sinners. 
I was much impressed with these eloquent words of Mr. 
Moody: “I can imagine that when Christ said to the 
little band around Him, ‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,’ Peter said, ‘Lord, 
do you really mean that we are to go back to Jerusalem 
and preach the Gospel to those men that murdered you?” 
‘Yes,’ said Christ, ‘go hunt up the man that spat in my 
face and tell him that he may have a seat in my king- 
dom yet. Yes, Peter, go find that man that made the 
cruel crown of thorns and placed it on my brow, and tell 
him I will have a crown ready for him when he comes 
into my kingdom, and there will be no thorns init. Hunt 
up that man that took a reed and brought it down over 
the cruel thorns, driving them into my brow, and tell 
him I will put a sceptre into his hand and he shall rule 
over the nations of the earth, if he will accept salvation. 
Search for the man that drove the spear into my side 
and tell him there is a nearer way to my heart than 
that. Tell him I forgive him freely, and that he can 
be saved if he will accept salvation as a gift.’” This 
forgiving Saviour, forgiving to the uttermost, I know. 
“TY know whom I have believed and am persuaded that 
He is able to keep that which I have committed unto 
Him against that day.” He is sufficient and satisfy- 
ing. I believe in the value of reason, I want a faith 
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that is intelligent; but salvation is a personal matter, 
brain and heart must work together. I like these fa- 
miliar lines of Tennyson: 


For nothing worthy proving can be proven 

Nor yet disproven; wherefore thou be wise : 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt 

And cling to faith beyond the form of faith! 

She reels not in the storm of warring words, 

She brightens at the clash of yes and no, 

She sees the best that glimmers through the worst, 
She feels the sun is hid but for a night, 

She spies the summer through the winter bud, 
She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls, 

She hears the lark within the songless egg, 

She finds the fountain, where they wailed mirage. 


Matthew x. 25. ‘It is enough for the disciple that he be as 
His Master, and the servant as his Lord.” 


Are we sincere enough and manly enough to believe 
that? I am not sure. “It is enough for the disciple 
that he be as his Master.” It is enough for us to be 
like Him in condition. He was poor and homeless. 
How plaintive His cry! “The foxes have holes and 
the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay His head.” How many things we can 
do without! A man may be rich by reason of the few- 
ness of his wants, and this may be a noble affluence. 
According to John Stewart Mill, “wealth consists in 
useful possessions.” That cuts out a great many mill- 
ionaires. Becoming and being are more than having 
and doing. After all, it matters not so much where or 
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how we are as what we are. Buddha said, “The fair 
lily will grow in the heap of rubbish by the roadside.” 

“It is enough for the disciple that he be as his Mas- 
ter,” not only in condition but in work. Jesus was not 
anxious for place. He rather shunned the cities and 
the crowds. He could preach anywhere—on the moun- 
tain-side, in a desert, in a boat. He was not anxious 
for a large audience. He preached to one poor woman 
by the well-side, and she a Samaritan, and to the two 
disciples on the Emmaus road. Then the results of His 
work, how small they were: He had no pentecostal har- 
vest. He was content to watt. As to character, it is 
enough for the disciple that he be as his Master. This 
is the point which touches you most deeply. You are 
not like Him in character and you feel this painfully. 
Well, take St. Augustine’s word to your heart. “The 
sufficiency of my merit is to know that my merit is in- 
sufficient.” This thought Browning put into his nerv- 
ous line: 


His good is knowing that he is bad. 


There is comfort in that. Felt imperfection proves 
the need and the possibility of perfection, and promises 
perfection. As Pascal says, “No one is discontented 
at not being a king except an uncrowned king.” It 
should be a comfort and an inspiration to us that we 
cannot be satisfied until we are like Christ. Finally, as 
to destmy, “it is enough for the disciple that he be as 
his Master.” I have never heard a sermon on heaven, 
what or where it is, which interested me. I do not care 
for such sermons. It is enough for me to know that 
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we shall be with Christ and like Christ. That is heaven 
enough for me. “It is enough for the disciple that he 
be as his Master, and the servant as his Lord.” 


Hebrews xi. 34. ‘‘ Out of weakness were made strong.” 


Sin has weakened human nature—that is the inevi- 
table and the universal result. Our pressing, our con- 
stant need is strength. Milton was right in saying, ‘“To 
be weak is the true misery.’ Really there is no guar- 
antee for any one of the virtues unless strength pervades 
and stiffens the whole character. “Out of weakness 
were made strong’—that is the philosophy and the his- 
tory of all heroism, of all greatness. Paul said, “When 
I am weak then am I strong.” The sense of weakness 
which drives us to God for strength is the only thing 
for us. Naturally we talk a great deal about the love 
of God and say little of His strength. And yet His 
strength is the support and the security of all His at- 
tributes. How could we rest upon the “everlasting 
arms” if we did not know that they are strong? “Out 
of weakness were made strong.” Every virtue is the 
conquest of the opposite vice. Courage is the conquest 
of cowardice. The Duke of Wellington, watching a 
regiment rushing to charge a battery, called attention 
to a soldier whose face was deadly pale and said, “That 
man has the true courage; he has the full sense of the 
peril, but suppresses it and moves on.” It is so with 
every virtue; its opposite is suppressed. We need not 
merely one kind of strength, but all kinds: strength for 
attainment, for defence, for aggression, for toil, for 
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battle, for endurance. Hence Paul prayed to be 
“strengthened, with all might.” Remember Peter! 
How weak he was, how strong Christ made him by one 
look! Not alway can Christ convert our weakness by 
a mere look; severer measures often are necessary. 
When Sir James Thornhill was painting the inside of 
the cupola of St. Paul’s, in London, a friend stood with 
him one day on the lofty scaffold, watching the artist 
at his work. Suddenly Thornhill stepped backward to 
look at the fresco and was perilously near the edge of 
the scaffold, when his friend caught up a brush and 
dashed it across the painting. The artist cried out in 
anger and rushed at his friend, who calmly said, “By 
spoiling the picture I have saved the painter!’ So 
sometimes must God deal with us—must spoil what we 
have set our hearts upon in order to save us. May we 
all have grace to submit to whatever heroic treatment 
God may find necessary that out of weakness He may 
make us strong. 


Daniel xi. 32. ‘‘ The people that do know their God shall be 
strong and do exploits.” 

The historical connection of these words I have not 
the time to discuss. The word “exploits” is not in the 
original. “The people that do know their God shall be 
strong and do,” i. e., they shall be strong and efficient. 
Last week I spoke to you of strength, its value and its 
necessity. To-day I would say something of the con- 
ditions of attaining moral and spiritual strength. “The 
people that do know their God shall be strong and effi- 
cient.” The knowledge of God is the condition. It is 
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a great thing to know what God has done. Science 
teaches us that knowledge. It is a greater thing to 
know what God has said: that we learn by the study 
of His Word: it is the superlative thing to know what 
God is ; that we can learn only by experience. A living 
faith is the constant test and proof of what God is in 
His personal relations to our weakness and inadequacy. 
By daily taking Him at His word and trusting and 
trying Him, we come to know Him more and more. 
Then in toil, in conflict, and in suffering we shall be 
strong and brave and efficient because we shall know 
that we have resources which are infinite. Phillips 
Brooks said: “He has had little experience of God who 
has not often felt how sometimes with a question still 
unanswered, a deep doubt in the soul unsolved, the 
Father will fold about His doubting child a sense of 
Himself so deep, so true, so self-witnessing, that the 
child is content to carry his unanswered questions be- 
cause of the unanswerable assurance of his Father 
which he has received.” 

A student said to Dr. Jowett, “I want to know what 
you think of God,” and Professor Jowett replied, “T 
am more concerned to know what God thinks of me.” 
Both were right. We want to know both what to think 
of God and what God thinks of us. Ignorance of God 
is the bane of Christian living; knowledge of God is 
the one secret of strength, courage, and efficiency. The 
poet is right: 


It is better to walk in the dark with God 
Than walk alone in the light.’ 

It is better to walk with Him by faith 
Than walk alone by sight. 
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Isaiah xliii. 10. ‘‘Ye are my witnesses.” 


We are God’s witnesses—that is our mission, our life. 
We are witnesses for God, to angels and to men. To 
angels, for they are to learn much from God’s ways 
with us. These are things which they desire to look 
into. We are witnesses to men. It is our business to 
testify rather than to argue. A distinguished United 
States Senator who knew that he was stricken with an 
incurable disease, and that he must soon die, wrote to a 
friend of mine saying, “Tell me just what you really 
know; not what you think, but what you know.” He 
was a Christian man, but he wanted testimony. So it 
is with all honest, earnest souls. But multitudes in 
our day are trying to rule out testimony, claiming that 
only argument can be trusted, that testimony is worth- 
less. It is a monstrous and an irrational claim. I 
should like to take one of these objectors and strip him 
of all that he believes and knows by testimony and see 
what would be left. I would take whole continents 
away from the man; for he knows of geography only 
the few places he has actually visited; of astronomy he 
knows only what his unpractised eye has been able to 
see through the telescope; of history he knows almost 
nothing, only what he has actually seen or shared; of 
science he knows only what he has learned by his read- 
ing or by his few and meagre experiments. What an 
utter ignoramus a man makes of himself if he rules out 
testimony ; for if he rules it out in one sphere, he must 
rule it out in every sphere. Facts are facts and ex- 
periences are experiences in the spiritual as well as in 
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the material world. So we must insist upon our right 
to testify—to speak of what we do know, to testify of 
what we have seen. We must live out what we have 
experienced. Linneus tells us of a plant which blos- 
soms only underground; its flowers are delicate and 
beautiful, but hidden out of sight. There are too many 
Christians who are like that plant. We must blossom 
in the light, and we must be true witnesses for God 
to angels and to men. It was fifty years ago this 
month that I was graduated from this seminary, and 
I want to bear witness to you, as I may never have an- 
other chance, that God is faithful and true; His prom- 
ises are to be trusted; for more than fifty years I have 
tried them and God has never failed me. I have had 
hard struggles and sore trials, but I look back upon 
them all as a wise, kind, and necessary part of my edu- 
cation, and I bless God for all the way by which He 
has led me. I want to testify as long as I live that He 
is faithful and true; His mercy is tender merey and 
His kindness is loving kindness. 


Matthew viii. 2. ‘‘ Lord if thou wilt, thou canst.” 


This is a terse condensation of the whole principle 
and idea of prayer. It is the intense expression of the 
divine sovereignty and of the answering human sub- 
mission. “If thou wilt, thou canst.” That is faith, 
strong, intense, conclusive, but it is also a reverent bend- 
ing to the divine will. There is so much behind that 
will: behind it is the dear heart of infinite love. God 
has wisdom, has power, but He is love. He cannot 
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will anything that is wrong—that of course. He can- 
not will anything which we want, but which, in His 
absolute comprehension of us and of our needs, He 
knows would be harmful to us. Would you want Him 
to? It would be an awful thing, unspeakably awful, 
if prayer could be dictation. We would not dare to 
pray. We must say, “Nevertheless not as I will, but 
as Thou wilt.” More and more as I know life in its 
crucial periods, when the struggle of the soul is simply 
agony, when the sorrow is intense and passionate, when 
the anxiety is almost crushing—more and more do I 
feel that the only and the sufficient and the satisfying 
refuge is the sovereignty of God. He can help us if He 
will, but He will not if we are craving what is not best. 
When Lincoln was assassinated Wall Street was crowd- 
ed with excited and anxious men. They called out Mr. 
Garfield, and he, from the steps of the Exchange, looked 
round upon the throng of pallid, anxious faces, and 
then, stretching out his arm, he said: “Gentlemen, God 
reigns and the Government at Washington still lives!” 
How often in exigencies of life have I thought of that 
scene. Yes, God reigns, blessed fact; still may we, 
must we, cry out in every exigency, “Lord, if Thou wilt, 
Thou canst.” God wants to hear our ery. You remem- 
ber how Cesar was accustomed to say that “no music 
was so charming to his ears as the requests of his 
friends and the supplications of those in need of his 
assistance.” Beautifully did Bishop Brooks say, “God’s 
gracious mercy binds His omnipotence a willing servant 
to every humble prayer.” 
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II Corinthians xii. 9. ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 


No one of us would dare to deny this. Of course 
God’s grace is sufficient for us. That goes without say- 
ing. But do we realize this? Do we live by it, on it, 
up to it? That is another matter. All of us fall short 
of this blessed realization. We are more or less self- 
reliant and self-sufficient. If you are depending mainly 
upon yourself, then you will break and fall. But if, 
in your daily life, you are leaning on God, if that be 
the tone and spirit of your daily living, then you will 
never break, never fall. Certainly nothing earthly or 
human can be sufficient for such a creature as you are. 
Your nature is too great, too high, too divine to be 
satisfied with husks, with things. You must have God. 
In your toil, tasks, work, you must lay hold upon God. 
The work you have before you in the Christian min- 
istry is great and difficult; it is stupendous. As you 
look at it thoughtfully and conscientiously, you must 
feel more and more that you are not equal to it. Well, 
you are not equal to it; but let the voice of your Master 
ring through your soul, “My grace is sufficient for 
thee.” Turn from your estimate of your power, your 
resources, your conscious possibilities, and take God into 
the account. When the old veteran Antigonus was about 
to engage in an important naval fight, one of his officers 
said to him, “Do you realize that the ships of the enemy 
greatly outnumber ours?’ Antigonus replied, “How 
many ships do you reckon me for?’ Does not God ask 
of you, “How much do you reckon me for?’ You re- 
member that when Mahomet, in the beginning of his 
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career, was fleeing from his pursuers with one solitary 
attendant, and they hid in a dark cavern, that attend- 
ant in his fear said, “There are only two of us.” In- 
stantly Mahomet replied, “There are three of us; you 
do not count God.” Do you, my brother, count God? 
If not, you make a radical blunder. 

Perhaps heavy burdens of care and responsibility 
have been laid upon you. And you say they are too 
heavy; I cannot bear them. You are quite right; they 
are too heavy for you. But, then, you are not alone. 
A voice of love is speaking to you: “My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee.” Does sorrow shock and shadow your 
life? Sorrows must multiply as you go further and 
deeper into life. One after another of those dearest to 
you must be wrenched from you. Oh, how helpless, 
how pitiful is human sorrow! When the wrench comes, 
you say, I cannot bear it. You are right, you cannot 
bear it alone; but you are not alone, for Christ is with 
you—“the man of sorrows,” the only one “acquainted 
with grief.” His grace is sufficient for you. You must 
not limit the Holy One of Israel. With Him to help, 
you can do and bear anything if only you believe. Dur- 
ing our civil war, Admirals Farragut and Dupont met 
one day in consultation; Dupont tried to explain to 
Farragut why he could not enter Charleston harbor with 
his ironclads. When he was through, Farragut said: 
“Dupont, there was one other reason; you did not be- 
heve you could do it!” That is a lesson; all things are 
possible to him that believeth. 

Zoroaster, we are told, required his followers now and 
then to extinguish their fires that they might rekindle 
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them in the Temple of the Sun. Oh, brothers, let 
us do the same thing! Extinguish these feeble fires, 
that we may kindle them again in the Temple of the 
Sun of Righteousness. 


Psalm Ixxxi. 10. ‘‘ Open thy mouth wide and I will fill it.” 


Two lines of Keble’s beautiful hyn which we have 
just sung are deeply significant: 


New mercies each returning day 
Hover around us while we pray. 


‘This transparent air, deep into the eternal blue, is full 
of waiting gifts; waiting for us to open our hearts wide 
to receive them. It is glorious! The great omnipresent 
love is the atmosphere of our life, and that atmosphere 
is rich with countless mercies which “hover around us 
while we pray.” But alas! we do not open our minds 
and hearts wide to let in the great tide of blessings. 
Receiving always conditions and limits giving. Even 
God cannot give us more than we are ready to receive. 
Solon, when asked if he had given the best laws to the 
Athenians, replied, “The best that they were capable 
of receiving.” That was a wise answer and means much 
in all relations. The most that we have and are we 
have received; but we like to think that we have earned 
what we have and have made ourselves what we are. 
It would be far better to accept all as from God, and 
even to accept our own nature and temperament humbly 
as from God, and to treat ourselves firmly, intelligently, 
and charitably. We make for ourselves our own world, 
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physical, mental, and spiritual, and we make it too nar- 
row, contracted, and poor. Our eyes lack clearness and 
reach of vision; our minds lack alertness and elasticity ; 
our hearts lack openness, largeness, breadth. It has 
been said that genius consists in “being altogether re- 
ceptive.” Genius is sensibility, susceptibility—the ca- 
pacity to receive. It is a great thing to be sensitive, 
susceptible, receptive toward nature. St. Francis of 
Assisi loved to see in all around him the pulsation of 
one life, “sleeping in the stones, dreaming in the flow- 
ers, and awakening in man.” If we could so live in 
our relation to the outward world how much we would 
gain. But in the spiritual realm how much more im- 
portant to have this sensibility, susceptibility, and ca- 
pacity to receive. The air is full of spiritual affluence, 
of waiting gifts manifold and large as the heart of 
God. Oh! to have open eyes, open ears, open minds, 
and above all open hearts. 


In the still air the music lies unheard, 

In the rough marble beauty hides unseen ; 

To wake the music and the beauty needs 

The Master’s touch, the Sculptor’s chisel keen. 
Great Master, touch us with thy skilful hand; 
Let not the music that is in us die; 

Great Sculptor hew and polish us, nor let 
Hidden and lost thy form within us lie. 

Spare not the stroke, do with us as thou wilt, 
Let there be nought unfinished, broken, marred; 
Complete thy purpose, that we may become 
Thy perfect image, O our God and Lord. 
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I Chronicles xxviii. 20. ‘‘Be strong and of good courage and 
do it.” 


These terse, incisive, ringing words of David to Solo- 
mon are pertinent for all of us: “Be strong.” How 
many weak men there are—limp, flabby, molluscous, 
not vertebrate men, with no backbone. Alas! that it 
should be so, for we need strong, robust men for the 
work and for the battle of the kingdom. Weak men 
may become strong if only they will trust and try. It 
is traditional with the savage that the strength and cour- 
age of every warrior slain in battle passes at once into 
the victor and make him so much more than he was 
before. By divine grace even the weak man can con- 
quer, and out of weakness be made strong. In one of 
the East Indian wars the Bengal regiment was dis- 
graced and their colors were taken from them. In the 
next fight Sir Charles Napier desired to offer the regi- 
ment an opportunity to retrieve itself, and riding to the 
head of the line, he said, “Men, your colors are on top 
of yonder hill!” The men answered with a shout and 
stormed and took the hill, and so their colors were re- 
stored. Our great Leader deals so with us. He says to 
each, “Your colors are on yonder hill.” There is noth- 
ing for us to do but to press on and up and conquer. 
“Be of good courage.” Froude says, “Half the vices in 
the world come of cowardice.” I believe it is true. For 
such a life as ours we need alway courage. Ruskin 
finds in the solid rock, with wavy and tremulous lines 
running through it, a symbol of weakness and timidity 
vanquished. very virtue is the victory over its oppo- 
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site vice. So strength and courage come by the con- 
quest of weakness and timidity. Montaigne feared only 
fear, and Carlyle said the same thing. We must master 
and suppress our fears, and so become strong in the 
Lord and in the power of His might. When they led 
Polyearp to martyrdom they were about to nail his 
hands to the stake when the brave man said: “No; God 
has helped me to come to the fire, and He will give me 
patience to bear it.”” And so he stood as if transfixed 
till the agony was over. 

“And do it.” “Be strong, and of good courage, and 
do it.” You are in course of preparation for the work 
of the ministry. Some people are always preparing, 
but never doing. They are never quite ready to begin. 
In our civil war, when General McClellan was at the 
head of the army the patience of the country was sorely 
tried. He was an excellent man, but he was alway and 
only preparing, and was never ready to move against 
the enemy. Lincoln lost patience, and the people lost 
patience and demanded his removal. J remember in 
the Mexican War, that Captain May, by a dashing and 
brilliant assault, carried a formidable fortress. The 
whole country rang with the praises of the daring sol- 
dier. Shortly after the war was over Captain May 
was at a watering-place, where he was soon identified, 
and the guests, men and women, crowded about the 
modest soldier and said, “Tell us about that wonderful 
charge.” He said: “There was nothing about it but 
this: the General told me to do wt, and I did tt; that was 
all.” Let this be the motto of our Christian manliness. 
“Be strong and of good courage and do it.” 
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John xiii. 7. ‘What I do thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt know hereafter.” 


These words of the Master, which were uttered with 
reference to a special occasion, have a wide reach of 
meaning. They have been a great help and comfort to 
me as a pastor confronted by problems of suffering and 
sorrow which I could not understand. It is harder to 
bear other peoples’ troubles than to bear one’s own. 
This is one of the hard tasks of the pastor’s work—he 
must bear other peoples’ troubles. His faith must often 
be sorely tried in this way. He cannot understand why 
some great affliction has come to one of his people; it 
is to him a hard and a mysterious providence. At such 
times these words of the Master have in them comfort 
and help: “What I do thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt know hereafter.” 

“What I do.” His doing is incessant and reaches 
to the smallest events and the minutest details of our 
life. Pivots are small things, but on them depend the 
mighty mechanism of civilization. God must rule a 
man as He rules a star—not in the mass, but by making 
each atom feel the touch of His power. The micro- 
scope reveals animalcules so minute that 150,000,000 
of them will not weigh one grain, and yet each one is 
perfect. How marvellous is this incessant doing which 
reaches every atom of our being, every incident in our 
life! “What I do thou knowest not now.” Calvin says: 
“This kind of ignorance is more learned than any other 
kind of knowledge, when we consider that God’s wis- 
dom is above us.” How mysterious is life! How 
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strange are God’s dealings in the education of men! 
Not in pulse of brain or heart, not in the forming of 
erystal or of gem, not in the growth of plant or animal, 
is the hardest problem, the greatest mystery, but in 
the discipline and development of character under the 
divine culture. I stand in awe as I watch the methods 
and the processes of sanctification: they are too deep, 
too subtle, too complicated by far for my comprehension. 

“What I do thou knowest not now, but thow shalt 
know hereafter,’ may include this life as well as the 
life to come. The Psalmist said, “I had fainted unless 
I had believed to see the goodness of the Lord in the 
land of the ling.” We may learn much here by help 
of distance and perspective. Many of the problems of 
youth become the postulates or axioms of maturity. 
But some of our hardest and deepest questions will 
never be answered in this life. We must wait for eter- 
nity. Curiously, John Foster and Jacobi have said the 
same thing about this: “The business of life is to lay 
up questions to be answered in eternity.” We must 
learn to wait patiently on the Lord. One thought more. 
“What I do”—we must put the emphasis on the J. 
“What I do.” The Christ says you must see me in 
all these hard problems. I am your Brother-Saviour; 
you must trust my love for you, my sympathy with 
you. It must be enough for us to know that Christ 
does these things. He cannot make mistakes. All He 
does must be kindly, wisely dore. Pascal says, “In 
Jesus Christ all contradictions are harmonized.” 
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Hebrews xiii. 9. ‘‘ For it is a good thing that the heart be es- 
tablished with grace ’’ (R. V.) ‘‘ by grace.” 


We have all heard a great deal about the power of 
habit. The dictionaries say that habit is that which 
a man has, but really it is that which has a man and 
holds him. Habit is that aptitude or proclivity which 
the mind and heart acquire for certain acts and states 
by their frequent repetition. How can we for a mo- 
ment believe that this peculiarity of our nature can 
bring forth only tyranny and destruction by the power, 
the awful power, of sinful habits? God forbid! It 
would be far better for us to think less and talk less 
about the power of evil habits, and to think and talk 
more about the possibility and the power of good habits. 
Habits to be overcome and habits to be formed—that 
is a large part of Christian duty. Depravity and 
temptation are constant forces, and we need a constant 
force to overcome them—i. e., we need the force of 
habit. We must fight fire with fire, as they do on the 
prairies. Bentham compares the forming of habit to 
the falling of snow. One soft, silent flake falls after 
another; the snow steadily, silently accumulates, and 
then the avalanche! But there is no need of an ava- 
lanche. We can form good habits if we will by doing 
quietly, steadily, each duty, moment by moment, hour 
by hour; and there will be more of power and mastery 
in these good habits than there can be in evil. 

1. We need the power of habit in cultivating the 
Christian graces—faith, love, obedience, Joy. 

2. We need the power of habit in the discharge of 
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our Christian duties. It would transform drudgery 
into delight, service into salvation. 

3. We need the power of habit in availing ourselves 
of Christian privileges—the Bible, prayer, and all the 
means of grace. But we can form good habits only 
by steadfast fidelity in little things, moment by mo- 
ment and hour by hour. Oh, for more patience! Oh, 
for more constancy in well doing! May God help us 
to rescue the moments for the good and the true! 


Proverbs xv. 23. ‘‘A word spoken in due season how good is it.” 


We emphasize the speaking power of character: we 
say what a man is is more than what he says. And 
that is true. “Actions speak louder than words.” But 
I fear we do not sufficiently emphasize the duty of 
speaking the word “in due season.” We should learn 
by prayer and practice to speak to others as we may 
have opportunity. We must learn to speak at the 
proper time, “in due season,” and in the proper way. 
We must have tact—i. e., love—and then we shall not 
be patronizing or assuming. How many opportunities 
we have lost of speaking to men about their eternal in- 
terests. We must answer for this at the last. We may 
speak a few words which will have salvation in them. 
We must cultivate the habit of speaking the word “in 
due season.” I remember that many years ago in the 
country, when I had exchanged with a neighboring 
minister, a young man called on me at the house where 
I was staying. I asked him if he were a member of 
the church, and when he said “No,” I asked, “Why 
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not?” He said that he was troubled and hindered by 
the inconsistencies of church members. I said: “Then 
you ought to set us a very good example, for we do not 
believe in ourselves, but only in Christ, and we have 
made public confession that we have no righteousness 
of our own. By staying away from the table of the 
Lord, you profess to be good enough to get on without 
Christ; you ought to set us a very good example.” 
Years afterward, as I was stepping into a car in an- 
other city, a young man laid his hand on my arm and 
said, “Do you know me?” I had to answer no. He 
recalled himself to me by quoting our conversation on 
that Sabbath in the country years before, and said: “TI 
could not get away from what you said to me. I am 
now a member of the church and the superintendent 
of the Sabbath-school.” 

Years ago, in England, two young men travelling on 
horseback met at a brook by the roadside. They stopped 
to let their horses drink. The younger man spoke a 
few earnest words to the older one about his eternal 
interests and then they separated, never to meet again. 
Those few words were conclusive; the young man was 
converted and entered the ministry; he went as a mis- 
sionary to South Africa. Years afterward, on opening 
the biography of James Brainard Taylor, he recognized 
the likeness of the young man who had spoken to him 
at the brookside those words which had led to his con- 
version. “A word spoken in due season—how good 
is it?” 

James A. Haldane, when young, was a captain in the 
British navy. In a fierce action he ordered a fresh 
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relay of men to the guns to take the places of those who 
had fallen. And when the men quailed and drew back, 
he poured out a fearful volley of oaths and wished them 
all in hell. When the right moment came, a Christian 
sailor touched his cap and said, “Captain, if God had 
heard your prayer just now, where would you be?” 
That word was the divine arrow, and James A. Hal- 
dane was converted and left the British navy and be- 
came a Christian minister. His brother, Robert Hal- 
dane was converted under his ministry, and went as 
a preacher to Geneva, where Frederick Monod, Felix 
Neff, and Merle D’Aubigne were converted by his 
preaching. That “word spoken by the humble Chris- 
tian sailor in due season”—how good it was! In this 
light, how solemn and searching is the warning of the 
Master, “By thy words thou shalt be justified; by thy 
words shalt thou be condemned.” 


Job xlii. 10, “ And the Lord turned the captivity of Job when 
he prayed for his friends.” 


There is a deal of selfish praying of which I think 
the Lord must be very weary. Many Christians, whin- 
ing and worrying about their sins and shortcomings, 
and anxious about their spiritual needs, are always 
praying about themselves. The average prayer-meeting 
is dull and heavy and dreary with this selfish praying. 
I remember a Roman emperor, in the field with his 
army, who made a stringent law that no one should 
come to him with a petition after a certain hour on 
pain of death. One day a soldier came toward the 
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royal tent bearing a petition after the hour fixed. The 
guard at once arrested him and brought him before the 
emperor, assuming that he should be punished accord- 
ing to the law with death. The emperor looked at the 
culprit and said, “For whom is your petition, for your- 
self?’ “No,” said the soldier; “it is for a comrade.” 
“Then,” said the emperor, “you may go free. If your 
petition had been for yourself, I would not have par- 
doned you.” ‘There is a lesson in that. Mr. Emerson 
says in extravagant language, “Prayer for a private end 
is meanness and theft,” and yet his saying is suggestive. 
The heart of Christ takes in the whole world, and 
surely our hearts should beat in unison with His. But 
self is intensely intrusive and absorbing. Shall we 
ever master self? Dr. Bushnell wrote to a friend: “To 
tear yourself from yourself; to double yourself up and 
thrust yourself under your heels, and make a general 
smash of yourself, and be all the more truly yourself 
for this mauling and self-annihilation—this is the work 
before you, and it is a mighty work.” That is as char- 
acteristic as it is true. We must get out of and above 
ourselves, at least in our prayers, or our prayers will 
not reach and prevail. God is like the sun which illu- 
mines and warms everything. From the nature of man 
we are forced to the same conclusion. You cannot 
strengthen your muscles by manipulating them; you 
must exert them upon the external. From the nature 
of religion we are shut up to the same principle. Re- 
ligion is faith and love. Faith and love must have an 
object ; they must reach out toward the infinite and the 
eternal. We must pray for our friends. We must 
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wrench ourselves away from the tyranny of self. Feel- 
ing your own pulse will kill you: feel the pulse of the 
divine love, then you will know how to pray. 


Psalm xxxvii. 5. ‘‘OCommit thy way unto the Lord, trust also 
in Him and He shall bring it to pass.” 
For this verse that hymn was written which we have 
just sung: 
; Commit all thy griefs 
And ways into His hands. 


I want to tell you the story of that hymn, hoping it 
will impress upon your minds the Psalmist’s word, 
“Commit thy way unto the Lord, trust also in Him and 
He shall bring it to pass,” more than anything I could 
say. The author of the hymn, Paul Gerhardt, is great- 
ly honored and beloved by all evangelical Germans. 
Five of his hymns are in our book, one of which is: 


Jesus thy boundless love to me 
No thought can reach, no tongue declare. 


and another is that truly great hymn: 


O sacred head now wounded 
With grief and pain weighed down. 

Gerhardt was a sufferer for his devotion to the Re- 
formed faith. In 1666 he was deposed from his spirit- 
ual office in Berlin on account of his Christian zeal. 
He said: “I am willing to seal with my blood the evan- 
gelical truth, and to offer my neck to the sword.” He 
had a lovely and noble wife, and they were devoted to 
each other. Shortly after his deposition they were or- 
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dered to leave the country. Poor, friendless, and soli- 
tary, they set forth travelling on foot. One night, 
weary and footsore, they came to a small inn. Here 
the wife’s courage failed and she broke down and wept 
bitterly. Gerhardt tried in vain to comfort her. He 
quoted to her the Psalmist’s words, “Commit thy way 
unto the Lord, trust also in Him, and He shall bring 
it to pass.” But his wife still wept and sobbed, and so 
he retired to an arbor in the garden adjacent to the inn 
and there poured out his heart in prayer. At last his 
soul was calmed and reassured, and so he wrote the 
verses which we have just sung, and returned to his 
weeping wife. Two gentlemen called for him; he sup- 
posed that some new persecution was in store for him, 
but they told him that they came from Duke Christian, 
who desired to assure him of his sympathy with him 
in his persecutions, and to invite him to his city. Ger- 
hardt was overwhelmed with joy; he went to his wife, 
gave her the good news, and threw this hymn in her 
lap, saying: “See how God provides; did I not tell you 
God would provide; did I not tell you to trust in Him 
and all would be well?’ The wife read the hymn in 
a new light and joy. There were ten verses in the orig- 
inal hymn, the last of which is not in our book, and 
is this: 
Far, far above thy thought 
His counsel shall appear : 


When fully He the work hath wrought 
That causes thy needless fear. 


At last the two fugitives were at rest. God had ful- 
filled His promise and their future was secure. The 
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poet Schiller especially loved the hymns of Gerhardt 
and learned them by heart at his mother’s knee. Ger- 
hardt lived to be seventy years old, and then died re- 
peating these striking lines: 

Death has no power to kill, 


But from many a dreaded ill 
Bears the spirit safe away. 


Psalm xliii.12. ‘Cause me to hear Thy loving kindness in the 
morning, for in Thee do I trust; cause me to know the way 
wherein I should walk, for I lift up my soul unto Thee.” 


The voices of earth are so manifold, so loud, so im- 
portunate and so incessant that it is hard to hear the 
voice of God. The Psalmist does not pray: “Let Thy 
loving kindness speak unto me, but cause me to hear 
Thy loving kindness; give me the quick, attentive ear, 
not only for the tone of command, but for the whisper- 
ings of love.” Jam especially fond of those twin expres- 
sions found together so often in the Psalms—loving 
kindness and tender mercy: kindness is a great thing, 
but oh! how much greater is loving kindness; mercy is 
a great thing, but oh! how much greater is tender mercy. 
Seeing and hearing are the chief things in living. The 
soul may learn to hear with a fineness, delicacy, and 
quickness of perception quite impossible to the ear. 
The heavens and the earth are perpetually declaring 
the glory of the Lord—do we hear this grand spiritual 
symphony which is toning on and on forever? The air 
is full of the pulsing, thrilling voices of God’s loving 
kindness—do we listen, do we hear? How much we 
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lose by inattention, by lack of a cultivated spiritual 
hearing. Years ago in my first parish an ignorant 
blind man was converted, and it was exceedingly in- 
teresting to hear him talk of the voice he heard in his 
soul; he had heard nothing there before, but now the 
voices of God’s grace were distinct and articulate; no 
one could persuade him that he did not hear them; he 
knew he heard them, and I believe he did. We would 
hear more if our ears were closed to the earthly. “Cause 
me to hear Thy loving kindness in the morning, for in 
Thee do I trust; cause me to know the way wherein 
I should walk, for I lift up my soul unto Thee.” We 
have here, first, the language of faith—“For in Thee 
do I trust;” secondly, the language of intelligence— 
“Cause me to know the way wherein I should walk;” 
thirdly, the language of feeling—‘For I lift up my soul 
unto Thee;” fourthly, the language of principle— 
“Cause me to know the way wherein I should walk.” 
Oh, if we would but listen and hear God’s loving kind- | 
ness speaking unto us, how bright would be our lives, 
how plain and clear our paths! 


John xiv. 9. ‘‘Have I been so long time with you and yet 
hast thou not known me, Philip?” 


These words of the Master have alway seemed to me 
peculiarly pathetic. To be misunderstood by those 
nearest and dearest is one of the hardest things to bear. 
But the words were not for Philip only; they are for 
us as well. The Master is saying to each of us, “Have 
I been so long time with you and yet hast thou not 
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known me?’ The Christ has been with us, is with us, 
illuminated. and illustrated by the history and by the 
biographies of nineteen centuries; a great cloud of: 
countless witnesses in heaven and in earth testify to us 
of His love, His sympathy, and His sufficiency. So is 
He with us in a far deeper and more intimate sense 
than He could be with Philip. Hence the question is 
all the more pointed and searching: “Have I been so 
long time with you, and yet hast thou not known me?” 
Sometimes that question cuts me to the heart and 
makes me blush with shame. We know Him—yes, it 
is the best and the greatest knowledge that we have; 
but how imperfect, how inadequate, is our knowledge! 
We dream and imagine and grope and struggle to know 
the unseen Father, and yet in all this fruitless vaporing 
it is evident that we do not know the Christ, who is 
ever saying to us, “He that hath seen me, hath seen 
the Father.” If we could wake from our dreaming, 
our faith could lay its hand on that dear head of Christ 
and be satisfied, calm, content, and happy. The Christ 
is the conclusive revelation of the unseen and the Eter- 
nal Godhead. We do not know the love of the Christ. 
We are so busied with thoughts of our little flickering 
love to Him that we do not let ourselves realize His 
love to us. We pray and sing about more love to Christ, 
when we should be yearning and striving to know that 
love of His which passeth knowledge. At times the 
thrilling sense of His love to us surges over our souls, 
and we are lost in wonder, love, and praise; mind and 
heart are fused into unison and unity. “But these over- 
whelming moments are occasional and brief. They 
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make ‘us feel that we do not know our Saviour’s love as 
we should know it. Oh, for emancipation from self 
and from self-questioning, that we might see and know 
the Christ who is saying in tender remonstrance, “Have 
I been so long time with you and yet hast thou not 
known me?’ [ rejoice in Paul’s fervid exclamation, 
and hope you will share my rejoicing: “I count all 
things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus my Lord.” 


Luke xxii. 24. “And there was also a strife among them 
which of them should be accounted the greatest.” 


There was a strife among the disciples as to which 
should be accounted the greatest. It was an ignoble, 
an unchristian strife. I trust there is no such strife 
among you. I would to God there were no such strife 
among or within the churches. As I have read history 
and biography and have known men, I am free to say 
that no man ever was great who made greatness an 
end. St. Augustine said: “Do you wish to be great ? 
Then begin by being little. Do you desire to construct 
a lofty fabric? Think first about the foundations of 
humility. The higher your structure is to be, the 
deeper must be its foundations.” The pessimist whines 
to us, “There are no more great men.” Well, that is 
a good thing—an encouraging symptom of human prog- 
ress. The general level of the people has been lifted, 
and that is the greatest thing. The world does not need 
a few great men, unless in exceptional exigencies, but 
it does need a great many small men, ordinary men 
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who are true and faithful each in his humble sphere. 
Great men are generally signs that ordinary men have 
not been faithful in the common duties of everyday 
living. Crises and emergencies require great men, but 
would crises and emergencies come if the common and 
ordinary men did their duty? I think not. What we 
need, then, is not great men, but good men, “faithful 
in a few things.” The responsibility is with us ordi- 
nary people; if we make the most of our powers and 
our opportunities, there will be no crises or emergencies, 
and so no need of great men. We are not responsible 
for the degree of our natural endowments, but only 
that we make the most of them. Would that every one 
of us could say as Richter did, “I have made as much 
out of myself as could be made of the stuff.” I do 
not admire meteoric men, brilliant men, but rather 
faithful men, who are true and diligent in all little 
things as well as in great. Dr. Arnold said: “If there 
be one thing on earth which is truly admirable, it is to 
see God’s wisdom in blessing an inferiority of natural 
powers where they have been honestly, truly, and zeal- 
ously cultivated.” To such a man “I would stand hat in 
hand.” We must have mountains here and there, but 
the living and the harvests must be in the valleys. God 
grant us grace, each one, to be and to do his best day 
by day. More than that the world does not need and 
God does not ask. 
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Isaiah liii. 10. ‘‘ He shall see of the travail of his soul and be 
Satisfied.” 


Whatever satisfies the great loving soul of the Christ 
will satisfy the soul of the Christian. Until the Christ 
is satisfied, the Christian cannot be satisfied. The prog- 
ress of the kingdom of God on earth often seems to us 
strangely slow and inadequate. We look about us and 
see so many stagnant churches, so many fossilized 
Christians, that we wonder how long the day of triumph 
is to be delayed. And yet, because we believe in God, 
we must believe that the day of full and final triumph 
for Christ must surely come. God is personally com- 
mitted in this matter. He must see the work of salva- 
tion carried through to the universal triumph of Christ ; 
He cannot let redemption prove a failure; the Lord 
Almighty must and will stand by His only and well- 
beloved Son. The Father has uttered the word, “He 
shall see of the travail of His soul and be satisfied,” 
and that word must be fulfilled. All the powers of the 
Holy Trinity are committed and concentrated to this 
end. The fruits, the results of Christ’s sacrifice, must 
be commensurate with the travail of His soul—with 
the prodigious, the agonized, trial of His life and death. 
What a stupendous standard of measurement this is! 
Think of the sublime mystery of the Incarnation, the 
stooping from such a divine height to such a human 
depth; the Creator becoming a creature, and then in 
the flesh—human flesh—humbling Himself, enduring 
persecution, scoffs and jeers and buffetings, and finally 
an awful death of lingering agony at the hands of those 
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He came to save! Such is the standard of measure- 
ment. “He shall see of the travail of His soul and be 
satisfied.” But from the thought of the divine side of 
this great matter, the world’s redemption, we recur to 
the thought of the human side. The Christ works 
toward this high end through the instrumentality of 
His few and feeble brethren. Are we equal to the 
stupendous task? Let us see. When Philip had dis- 
covered the Christ, at once he finds Nathaniel “and 
brings him to Christ.” That is all that is necessary. 
When any one has found Christ for himself, the first 
thing, the natural thing, the logical thing, the necessary 
thing, is that he find some one else and bring him to 
Christ. If that spirit should thoroughly possess the 
Church, the great end would be easy and near. If only 
the whole body of Christians in one year would bring 
each one soul to Christ, then the roll-call of the Church 
at the end of the year would be doubled; it would be, 
not 200,000,000 but 400,000,000; if the same spirit 
continued, at the end of the second year the roll-call 
would be 800,000,000; at the end of the third year 
the entire race would be converted to Christ, and the 
whole earth would be resonant with hallelujahs. Why 
should it not be so? It will be so. I may not live to 
see that glorious day, you may not live to see it, but this 
each of us can and should do—try to bring one to 
Christ, not only every year, but as often as we can. 
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Acts ix. 6. ‘‘ Lord what wilt Thou have me to do?” 


This is the first natural question of the renewed soul. 
It is not only the natural question, but it is the neces- 
sary question. The man who has really found what 
Christ has done for him must ask, What can I do for 
Christ? Doing is a necessity to living and to growing. 
Tyndall tells us that a man has been known to endure 
heat sufficient to boil an egg simply because he kept 
moving and working. The atmosphere in which we 
live makes action necessary. An officer in the British 
army asked a friend, “Of what did your brother die?” 
The answer was, “He died of nothing to do.” “Ah,” 
said the officer, “that would kill the strongest of us.” 
Doing expresses faith, love, gratitude. Doing tests, 
confirms, and builds character. “Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?”—this is the natural, vital, necessary 
question of the renewed soul. But to me the most im- 
pressive thing in this question is its intensely personal 
character. “Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?’ 
The question is not what I am inclined to do, not what 
I would love to do, not what would the Church have me 
to do. Of his conversion, Paul said, “Immediately I 
conferred not with flesh and blood.” He did not ask to 
work in some cosey, shady, cool corner of the vineyard, 
where he would have an easy time and a large salary. 
His was the question of entire consecration. “Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?’ Self is suppressed 
and Christ is supreme. Think of yourself a moment— 
where you are and what you are. Where you are: just 
where you are there can be no other being except God ; 
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you and He are alone together. Just where you are 
there is no. one else for the omnipresent Love to look 
at and care for and help; there you have the whole of 
God to yourself. Then consider what you are. You 
are unique, the product of two long and differing lines 
of heredity; you are a distinct and separate personal- 
ity, unlike any one else. So you and God are alone 
together, and while He is doing for you, you must be 
doing for Him; you are a part of His plan; there is 
something special for you to do; find it out and do it, 
thankful, profoundly thankful, that you are permitted 
the blessed privilege of doing something for Christ. I 
like these verses of the poet: 


O God, O Kinsman loved, but not enough 

O man with eyes majestic after death, 

Whose feet have toiled along our pathways rough, 
Whose lips, drawn human breath ! 

By that one likeness which is ours and Thine, 
By that one nature which doth hold us kin, 

By that high heaven where sinless, Thou dost shine 
To draw us sinners in, 

By Thy last silence in the judgment hall, 

By long fore-knowledge of the deadly tree, 

By darkness, wormwood and the gall, 

I pray Thee visit me. 

And deign, O Watcher, with the sleepless brow, 
Pathetic in its yearning—deign reply: 

Is there, O is there aught that such as Thou 
Wouldst take from such as I? 

Are there no briars across Thy pathway thrust ? 
Are there no thorns that compass it about ? 

Nor any stones that Thou wilt deign to trust 
My hands to gather out? 

O, if Thou wilt, and if such bliss might be, 

It were a cure for doubt, regret, delay. 
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Psalm cxix. 56. ‘This I had because I kept Thy precepts.” 


Looking back over the strophe of eight verses which 
these words conclude, we see what “this” means. “This 
I had;” this light and knowledge and comfort and 
strength and hope I had, “because I kept Thy pre- 
cepts.” The principle involved is, that the affluence 
and the blessedness of Christian experience are propor- 
tioned to the kind and the degree of obedience. I say, 
to the kind and the degree of obedience. Here, as al- 
most everywhere, the kind is more important than the 
degree. 

The true obedience is not that of fear—a cringing 
obedience. God has a great, warm, loving Father-heart; 
He does not want His children to obey Him because 
they are afraid of Him. The true obedience is not a 
legal, but a gospel, obedience. The lightnings and thun- 
derings of Sinai are behind us; we have come unto 
Mount Zion; we rest on Calvary. The Gospel is “glad 
tidings of great joy.” The child who does what his 
parents command with a hesitant, sullen, rebellious 
look does not really obey. There must be a living, glad 
alacrity in the obedience to make it rea] and acceptable. 
We must rejoice in God’s commandments; we need 
them more than ever a ship needed chart, compass, or 
rudder. We need precepts even more than we do prom- 
ises. These wayward hearts must have divine guid- 
ance. I love that verse which is so near to the one we 
are considering: “Thy statutes have been my songs in 
the house of my pilgrimage.” When the full heart 
would find its highest utterance it breaks into song. 
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As to the degree of obedience: it must be implicit, 
continuous, characteristic. Then and so we shall real- 
ize the true value of obedience. It cannot add anything 
to God. He is complete in His infinite perfection and 
sufficiency. It cannot supplement the Atonement, for 
that is perfect and entire, wanting nothing. But a true, 
loving, glad obedience can and does elevate and bless 
us. It restores the lost harmony and divineness of our 
natures. We were made in the image and likeness of 
God, and we unmake ourselves if we do not obey Him. 
Obedience quiets fears and strengthens faith and hope, 
and fills the life with joy and peace. Oh, that we all 
may live such lives of obedience that we can say, “Thy 
statutes have been my songs in the house of my pil- 
grimage.” 


II Corinthians xi. 3. ‘‘ The simplicity that is in Christ.” 


I love that expression more and more the more I 
think of it—“The simplicity that is in Christ.” Of 
course we all know that there is a deep mystery in His 
divine-human being—an unparalleled mystery. And 
yet the divine and the human are so blended and unified 
in Him that the result is a wonderful simplicity in 
His personality. He is so rounded, so complete, so 
symmetrical, so perfect, that it is impossible to describe 
Him; impossible to represent Him on canvass or in 
marble or even in thought. Ambitious art has strug- 
gled in vain through the centuries to give the world 
some fair representation of His form and face. The 
ultimate simplicities you cannot paint, you cannot de- 
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fine. -You can define a lamp, but you cannot define 
light. Christ is the Light of the world. 

There was the utmost simplicity in His ways. There 
was no assumption, no affectation, no sensationalism, 
nothing for mere effect. He was human, quiet, natural, 
simple. His words—how simple they are! Deep, com- 
prehensive, throbbing with living thought and with ten- 
derness. His words are at the same time charming in 
their simplicity. Besides their richness of meaning, 
there is a wonderful rhythm and a clear and musical 
flow which make them sing to my soul, and sometimes 
make me shrink from reading them aloud lest I take 
from the music which I feel is in them. Truly, “never 
man spake like this man.” He said of Himself, “I am 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” As the Way, how 
simple He is—only to trust and to follow Him; that is 
all. As the Truth—the mysteries which otherwise balk 
and defy us, how they vanish in the light of His loving 
presence: truths which by themselves seem dark and 
doubtful, when brought to Him grow clear and bright 
and beautiful. The Zife—how human, how natural, 
how simple; we can, in our measure, live more and 
more that same life. Oh, that we may all know and 
love and delight in “the simplicity that is in Christ.” 


Matthew xxii. 42. “ What think ye of Christ?” 

When our Lord asked that question of the Pharisees, 
the conclusive answer would have been, Thou art the 
Messiah, the Son of God. That would have carried 
everything with it: if the Messiah, then of course they 
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must love Him and trust Him and follow Him. But 
it is not so.now. Alas! many believe that the Christ 
is the Messiah and the Son of God, but there they 
stop; they do not love or trust or follow Him. How 
strange it is! “What think ye of Christ?’ We inherit 
opinions, faiths, thoughts, but do we think? To drift 
with the current or to move with the tide or to be driven 
by the wind of popular sentiment—that is not thinking. 
To hold the mind, in spite of current, tide, and wind, 
concentrated upon some one object or course of reflec- 
tion; to fix the gaze of the mind; to fasten the grasp 
of the mind upon some thought, and to hold it up and 
hold it off, to see all sides of it and to see it in all dif- 
ferent lights—that is thinking. Do you think about 
Christ? And what do you think? He is not a problem, 
but a Person. I do not ask what you think about His 
complex being, as the God-man; I do not ask what you 
think about His atonement; those are problems, difficult 
and mysterious. He is a Person; what do you think of 
Him? The central and dominant fact of history, cleav- 
ing the centuries in twain, so that all of them are either 
before or after Him; the one and only Incarnation of 
God; the Eternal and Infinite Spirit made tangible to 
the hand, visible to the eye, audible to the ear; God 
made human for the heart; the one only perfect man— 
so Christ stands forth before you. You must think 
about Him; how can you help thinking about Him ? 
Surely He is the unique and the supreme object of 
thought. He is the one theme and purpose of the one 
supreme book of the ages and of the races—the Holy 
Bible. How can you help thinking about Him? How 
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can any man stand with covered head and sandaled 
foot before this wonderful, commanding personality ? 
While history is burdened and blazoned with eulogies 
of lesser men; while the earth is laden and bristling 
with mausolea and monuments commemorating sinners, 
why, oh! why, do so few think, really think, of the 
Sinless One—the Christ? In thinking of a problem or 
a proposition, use your brain; in thinking of such a 
person, let your “heart throb in your brain.” What 
has He done, what has He said, what has He suffered, 
for you and for me? Think of Him. What is He to 
you and what are you to Him? 


Romans viii. 17. ‘‘ And if children, then heirs ; heirs of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ; if so be that we suffer with him, 
that we may be also glorified together.” 


This is logic, inspired logic, and the grip of it is pro- 
digious. There is no escaping it. There is a premise, 
an inference, a conclusion, and a condition. See how 
they hold together. “If children”—that is the premise. 
Believers are children of God; they are born of God; 
they are adopted into His family; they are brethren 
of Christ, sons of God. This high relationship has 
two sides—privilege and obligation. You would sup- 
pose that Christians would naturally emphasize the for- 
mer side—privilege; but, alas! they do not; they em- 
phasize the latter side—obligation; and that is indeed 
important. Children owe to their father love, trust, 
obedience, service. That we know and feel. But what 
does the Father owe to His child? That is the ques- 
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tion which was in the mind of St. Paul. We are heirs 
of God; what does He owe to us? How few dare to 
consider that question. Now turn to the inference: “If 
children, then heirs.” That is the natural, the neces- 
sary, inference. Heirship is involved in sonship. This 
idea of heirship is very conspicuous in the New Testa- 
ment; take your concordance and look up the words 
heirs, heritage, and inheritance and you will see how 
this view of the believer’s porticn is emphasized. I 
have not the time to quote the passages. The believer 
is the child of God, the brother of Christ, and as a joint 
heir with Him he has an inheritance “incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away” reserved in heaven 
“for him.” We cannot buy, cannot earn, cannot win 
this spiritual affluence; we can only inherit it by 
brotherhood with Christ. Heirs of God—it is a lofty, 
a sublime conception of the lot of the believer. It 
exceeds, transcends all promises, all hopes, all imagin- 
ings. In conscious unworthiness, oppressed and ham- 
pered by self, we shrink back from the thought of 
claiming such offered glory. But we feel and rejoice 
in our brotherhood with Christ. Then the logic holds 
and helps us: if brothers of Christ, we must be joint 
heirs with Him. In Him we can and must accept it 
all. 

But there is a condition which we must not overlook: 
“If so be that we suffer with Him, that we may be also 
glorified together.” Suffer with Him—well can we 
afford that if sustained and strengthened and inspirited 
by the thought of our high and holy heirship with Him. 
If it was necessary that the “Captain of our salvation 
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should be made perfect through suffering,” what can 
we expect for ourselves? Surely, “it is enough for the 
disciple that he be as his Master and the servant as 
his Lord.” 


Ephesians iv. 20. ‘For ye have not so learned Christ, if so 
be that ye have heard him, and have been taught by him, as the 
truth is in Jesus.” 


The one vital point of contrast between the unre- 
newed and the renewed man is the knowledge of Christ. 
Learning is a process, a lifelong process. To learn 
Christ takes time, study, effort, life. The rudiments 
of this knowledge must be mastered, but then we must 
go on from the rudiments to the comprehensive mas- 
tery. The first condition of learning Christ is that 
we “hear Him.” We hear a great deal about Him 
from the pulpit and the press, but that is not hearing 
Him. First we must hear Him as He calls us to come 
unto Him, and then as He calls us to follow Him. 
His life and character speak to us. The soul can see 
and hear as well as the body. All the air is vibrant 
and tremulous with spiritual voices—the wireless tel- 
egraphy of minds and hearts. Christ’s noble manhood 
speaks to us; His Godhood brought near speaks to us; 
His love and compassion speak to us; His spotless life 
and character speak to us; His sufferings and death 
speak to us; His matchless, magnetic, fascinating per- 
sonality speaks to us. Oh, brothers, do you hear Him? 
Hush the throbbings of your heart and listen! He is 
speaking to you; can you, do you, will you hear Him? 
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Through the noise and tumult of rushing life, of teem- 
ing crowds, the still, small voice can be heard: “He 
that hath ears, let him hear.” 

The second condition of learning Christ is that we be 
taught by Him. He is the only great, the only con- 
summate, teacher. But to be taught by Him we must 
not only hear Him; we must be humble and docile and 
obedient, so that He can teach us. If such be our atti- 
tude toward Him, He will teach us; He will teach us 
the whole rounded and complete truth—the truth as it 
isin Jesus. In Him truths blend into truth; the broken 
fragments we have studied in a groping way all come 
together in Him and are a beautiful and a glorious 
unit. He is the truth. How lovely, how attractive, 
how masterful the truth is in Him! Ah, how many 
things we may know about Christ and yet not know 
Him! We must see Him, hear Him, obey Him; then 
we shall know Him. Brethren, have you so learned 
Christ ? 


Philippians iv. 6-7.“ Be careful for nothing ; but in every- 
thing by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, let your re- 
quests be made known unto God. And the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts and minds 
through Christ Jesus.” 


The care of prudence and of watchfulness is right, 
but the care which is anxiety is wrong—it is atheistic. 
I am specially fond of these two verses; they have 
helped me through many a dark and trying time. I 
want you to love them, too. There are many men who 
are not content to live to-day; they want to live to- 
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morrow at the same time. The present is not enough 
for them; they anticipate the future; they do not un- 
derstand the scripture, “Sufficient unto the day,is the 
evil thereof.” There is an old Welsh fable which has 
been current a great many years. A timid man went 
out in the morning mist, and he saw in the distance 
a huge and threatening form coming toward him. It 
was a horrid monster, but as it came nearer he found 
it was only a man; as he came still nearer he found 
it was his own brother! The lesson is wholesome: we 
must not anticipate troubles which distance magnifies 
and distorts. We must not look for the worst, but for 
the best in everything. Dr. Johnson said that “the 
habit of looking at the best side of everything is worth 
a thousand pounds a year.” It is worth a great deal 
more than that—worth more than any money value. 
Now, if we are to cultivate that habit, we must refer 
everything to God; we must let Him into all the depths 
and hiding-places of our life. I read this story of an 
old woman, which touched me: she was lame and half 
blind and wretchedly poor, and she lived alone in a mis- 
erable hut, not larger than a good sized hencoop. But she 
was so happy, always smiling or singing, that she was 
known all through the country-side as “Happy Nancy.” 
One morning a gentleman stopped at her door and said: 
“Well, Nancy, you’re singing again; you are always 
happy. Tell me what is the secret of your happiness ?” 
She said: “I suppose it is because I have not anybody 
but God. You rich people have families and friends 
to worry about; but I have not anybody but God, and 
so I have nothing to worry about; I leave everything 
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to Him.” If in a higher sense we could have nothing 
but God, I think we would appreciate Him better and 
would worry less. 

“In everything, by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto 
God, and the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing shall keep your hearts and minds through 
Christ Jesus.” Oh, how rich and how ample is the 
privilege of prayer! “In everything’—we can take 
everything to God, even the little things which we could 
take to no one else. They will not worry or trouble 
Him; they will not even seem small to Him, for He is 
so great! And when we have poured out our hearts 
to Him, He will pour into them His blessed peace, 
“which passeth all understanding.” 

Edmund Kean, perhaps the greatest actor who ever 
graced the English stage, said: “There is one passage 
in the New Testament so full of tears that no man can 
read it properly: ‘Come unto Me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you and learn of Me, for I am meek and 
lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls; 
for my yoke is easy and my burden is light.’ ” 


Colossians iii. 1. ‘If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those 
things which are above.” 


We have just passed our Easter celebration, but I 
hope we have not lost the true Easter spirit. It should 
be with us all the while, making every Sabbath a true 
Easter day, reflecting its brightness through all the 
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week. I pity the man whose heart does not thrill in 
unison with the common Easter joy. I love to see the 
crowds of people in and about the churches; to hear the 
music and see the flowers; to feel that continents and 
islands the world around share the common thought and 
sentiment. There is a charming legend to the effect 
that in the Saviour’s crown of thorns, sacredly pre- 
served in the Romish Church (there are several of 
them, but of course each one is the veritable crown He 
wore), on Easter morning the thorns blossom into beau- 
tiful flowers, whose fragrance fills the Church. Some- 
thing like that we ought to feel and know; thorns do 
blossom in fragrance and beauty. 

I love to think of that memorable Easter night, more 
than fifteen hundred years ago (in a. p. 387), when 
Ambrose, with his new convert, Augustine, stood be- 
fore the altar in the Cathedral of Milan. Augustine had 
just been baptized, and the heart of Ambrose swelled 
with joy, having some premonition of the greatness 
which his disciple would attain. As the two stood there 
in the shadow and the silence, suddenly, as by a com- 
mon impulse, their voices broke forth in that noble 
“Te Deum” which the Church has sung with joy and 
gladness for fifteen centuries. That was a memorable 
scene; I shall always associate it with the Easter day. 
Brethren, we are so united to, so one with, Christ that 
we are crucified with Him, die with Him, and rise 
with Him. We are “risen with Christ”: we have left 
the cerements, the darkness and the chill of the grave 
behind us. We are alive—not dying, but living. We 
should be full of vitality in every faculty, every capac- 
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ity, of our nature. The apostle reminds us that this 
risen life involves not only privilege, but also obligation. 
“Tf ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things 
which are above.” The risen life must be character- 
ized by a peculiar spirit—by a spirit of gratitude, of 
gladness, and of hope. The risen life must not be sad, 
sombre, despondent, but bright, exultant, expectant ; 
“forgetting those things which are behind and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before.” The risen 
life must be characterized by conduct such as becometh 
the gospel of Christ. We must live as Christ lived. 
Again, the risen life requires personal loyalty to Jesus 
Christ. By every principle of honor we are bound to 
Him. We must be true to Him; we must work for 
Him, suffer with Him, and be alway ready to answer 
His call. I cannot better leave this subject than with 
one of St. Paul’s wonderful prayers: “That the God 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may 
give unto you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of Him; the eyes of your understanding 
being enlightened; that ye may know what is the hope 
of His calling, and what the riches of the glory of His 
inheritance in the saints, and what is the exceeding 
greatness of His power toward us who believe, accord- 
ing to the working of His mighty power which He 
wrought in Christ when He raised Him from the dead 
and set Him at His own right hand in the heavenly 
places.” 
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Psalm Ixxxiv. 5. ‘‘ Blessed is the man whose strength is in 
thee.” 


Strength is not in bluster and noise. Some men think 
so, but the really strong man is quiet and calm. The 
falling snow—how silent and soft it is! Yet it stalls 
the mightiest trains and stops all traffic. As an ava- 
lanche, it sweeps everything before it. Is strength ever 
noisy and pretentious? I think not. Strength is not 
in largeness. Some men strut and swell and emphasize 
and project themselves, hoping to be regarded as strong. 
But really they are weak: in any real crisis or emer- 
gency they collapse. At the foot of the great Alpine 
glacier there flows a tiny stream, only four inches wide 
and four inches deep; it is loaded with pulverized rock, 
and that little stream, small as it is, carries away every 
week two tons of Mont Blanc! Largeness is not 
strength; it may be only pretension. The terror of 
African travellers is a little insect—the tsetse fly, one 
bite of which will kill an ox. In pride and pretense a 
man expands himself too much; self-inflation may yield 
to the prick of a pin. 

What we need is strength which will permeate our 
whole being—body, mind, and soul; we need strength 
in every faculty, in every capacity, in every tissue and 
fibre of our entire manhood. It will not do to be strong 
on one side of our nature and weak on another side: 
it will not do to be weak in spots. Achilles was made 
invulnerable everywhere but in the heel, by which 
Thetis held him to plunge him in the Styx. The arrow 
found that heel! In the Norse mythology, Siegfried 
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slew the dreaded dragon and bathed himself in the 
blood. So he was made invulnerable except in one little 
spot between his shoulders, to which a leaf of a lime- 
tree adhered. The arrow found that little spot between 
his shoulders! If there be any point or spot of weak- 
ness anywhere in us, we may be sure that the arrow 
of the enemy will find it. So, as I said, we need uni- 
versal strength—strength which will penetrate and per- 
meate our whole being. No virtue is safe except there 
be beneath it, above it, around it, and within it strength. 
The old Latin poet sang of “arms and the man”; the 
modern poet sings of “tools and the man” ; the Christian 
poet should sing of the arms and the tools and the man, 
and God. We must have universal strength. We must 
have strength for toil, for conflict, for endurance, for 
suffering, and for waiting. Such comprehensive 
strength can be found nowhere but in God. It is there, 
and it is there for us. Blessed, truly blessed, is the 
man who finds it and trusts it; he shall know “the 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding.” JI am 
fond of these words of St. Paul: “When I am weak, 
then am I strong.” Oh, to know and to realize our 
weakness, so that we shall not trust ourselves, but trust 
only God. Truly blessed is the man whose strength 
is in God. 


II Peter iii. 18.‘ But grow in grace and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


This is Peter’s last word to us. When he thus closed 
his message to all men, was he thinking of the discipline 
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through which he had been? Did he remember that 
searching look of his Master, which not only made him 
weep bitterly but which transformed him? I think so. 
He had been a weak man, that look made him strong; 
he had been a coward, that look made him the bravest 
of the brave. I confess I am fond of Peter—he was 
so manly, so outspoken, so full of force. What a splen- 
did growth he had made! Hence there is a special 
significance in his last word to us: “Grow in grace.” 
Growth is a mysterious thing. It is the peculiar 
privilege, honor and duty of life; growth is not accre- 
tion from without, but development from within. 
Crystals and rocks do not grow; only what lives grows. 
Even natural growth is mysterious. The subtle al- 
chemy of soil, showers, and sunshine we do not under- 
stand, as they combine and contribute to the growth of 
a plant. But how much more mysterious is the growth 
of a soul! In that, how much more numerous and how 
much greater the factors. “All things work together 
for good to them that love God.” What is there that 
may not contribute to growth? This is an old saying: 
“Tf you would have the lily, despise not the weed.” 
Growth is a difficult thing. There are obstacles, hin- 
drances, limitations. I saw a stalk of asparagus as thin 
and transparent as a sheet of paper, and three-quarters 
of an inch wide; it had encountered two flat stones 
which would stop its growth, but it grew between them, 
it triumphed over obstacles. A cherry pit was sowed 
by a bird by the roadside fence; it grew, but the rails 
of the fence hampered the growth; the young tree 
twisted in and out among the rails, and so grew on and 
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on, and broke the stout rails and flung them aside, and 
so asserted its liberty and power. 

Growth is a positive thing. It is not merely the 
conquest of sin. Take all the sin out of a man and he 
may be a cipher, but not a saint! Serving God is 
something more than fighting the devil. Growth in 
grace is the development of a positive likeness to Jesus 
Christ. 

Growth is a mighty thing. In that proud city of 
the Guelphs, Hanover, there is a grave in the cemetery 
with two massive stones over it, and on them another 
stone covering both, and all bound together with iron 
clamps. The inscription says, “This monument, built 
for all time, must never be moved.” But somehow, by 
bird or breeze, the seed of a birch-tree was dropped 
between the stones; it grew and grew; the iron clamps 
were broken, the stones were separated, and the tree 
asserted itself triumphantly. Growth can throw off 
things which storms and tempests cannot master. Dead 
leaves that can live through the winds and the violence 
of winter, yield to the swelling buds and the growth of 
the spring-time. We can grow off many things that we 
cannot shake off or drive off. 

Nutrition is the necessity both of natural and of 
spiritual growth. The soul must have divine food. 
“Grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” We must know, not Christology 
but Christ. That is the food of the soul! Know thy- 
self—that is heathenism. Know Christ—that is re- 
ligion, that is Christianity. 
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I Corinthians vii. 23. ‘‘ Ye are bought with a price.” 
I Corinthians vi. 19. ‘Ye are not your own.” 


What a price has been paid for us! ‘We are Christ’s 
and Christ is God’s.” There is nothing in the universe 
so costly as this redemption. Naturally we emphasize 
the fact that Christ is ours, but the converse of that 
great and glorious fact should also have emphasis— 
we are Christ's. He has bought us with a price; we are 
His and not our own. This means both responsibility 
and privilege, for these two always go together and coal- 
esce. I think of the Psalmist’s strong word, combining 
and condensing argument and appeal, “I am thane, save 
me,’’—because I am thine, therefore save me. We are 
not our own—that does not lessen our liberty or disturb 
our individuality, but it does reveal our high and in- 
spiring privilege and responsibility. We are His abso- 
lutely and forever; we must be His gratefully, trust- 
fully, loyally. We are His to be used in His great 
work in His own way; His to be formed and fash- 
ioned, to be disciplned and developed, according to 
His kind and holy will. He may deal with us severely ; 
it is His right and His duty; but He will not be more 
severe than is necessary. There is a story told of 
Turenne, the great soldier of the seventeenth century— 
grandson of William the Silent—a story which has a 
lesson for us. He was leading his army through a 
heavy morass, which was painfully trying the strength 
of his men. Some of the younger soldiers grumbled 
and complained, but the older ones said, “Turenne is 
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more troubled than we are; he has some good and 
high purposes in mind; he would not lead us by such 
a hard way if he could help it. He is our father, 
and watches for our good while we sleep.” That is a 
touching, a beautiful, a noble loyalty. Are we trust- 
fully loyal to our Leader? We belong to Him and He 
belongs to us—blessed truths, truths to live by, truths 
to live for. We are not our own; we have been bought 
with a price; we belong to Christ, to the State, to the 
Church, to the family, to all men everywhere; to the 
whole world for which Christ died. Oh, that we might 
feel the largeness, the sublimity, the noble inspiration 
of this double star which shines in the horizon of our 
life—we are Christ’s and Christ is ours! 
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